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THEODORE PARKER AND HIS THEOLOGY. 


Tue name of Theodore Parker connects itself so intimately 
with certain forms of opinion, that it becomes impersonal ; 
for Parkerism defines concisely one of the social and religious 
forces of these times. Now that he has passed away, and the 
smoke and dust of controversy subside, it becomes necessary 
more than ever, and much easier, to define and understand 
what this thing is of which so much has been said, both in 
praise and in blame. What is there good in it, and what is 
there bad in it? How. much of it is transient, and how 
much, if any, is permanent ? 

Let us pause to say something of the man. People whose 
opinions come very near together, but not quite, often have 
the bitterest controversies about them. We can be just to 
Mr. Parker, for his opinions are the opposites of ours, and 
they are in no danger of being mixed undistinguishably to- 
gether. 

He is a signal instance of what the New England system 
of education is capable of producing, when it comes in con- 
tact with a mind hungering after knowledge. He was born 
in our neighbor town of Lexington, and it will be important 
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in the estimate of some of his opinions to remember, that he 
was the child of a Puritan ancestry, that he was baptized in 
the old Lexington meeting-house, that he was grandson of 
Captain John Parker, who commanded the militia at the 
memorable battle on Lexington Common, where the first 
American blood shed for freedom “has made the grass more 
green.” Captain Parker’s gun hung up in Theodore’s study. 
He took it down once, and loaded and primed it, to defend 
Ellen Crafts from slave-hunters. 

Mr. Parker was an example of all-conquering industry. 
At an age when other children were in their primary studies, 
he was reading Milton, picking berries, and selling them at 
three cents a quart, to buy Ainsworth’s Dictionary. He 
taught school, and kept abreast with the college classes at 
the same time. At twenty-one, it is said, he had read Virgil 
twenty times, Horace nearly as often, had studied the nat- 
ural sciences, and soon after added the modern languages 
to his acquirements. 

He was a member of the Theological School when I entered 
it, where I was thrown into casual intercourse with him for 
two years. He was distinguished there more for his devour- 
ing appetite for books, than his facility for reproduction. His 
compositions were crude and juvenile, his power of debate 
not remarkable, and his manner awkward and angular. But 
in industry he was a perfect bee, sucking honey through all 
the alcoves with most intense delight. Pointing one day to 
the library shelves, he said, humorously but prophetically, 
“That is the way my books will appear labelled: ‘ Taxon. 
Parker: OpuscuLa.’” This book-devouring he always kept 
up. His library has seventeen thousand volumes, only three 
thousand of them in the English language, and it is said — 
we take it rather extravagantly — that he knew all their con- 
tents, even to the prefaces and foot-notes. His scholarship, 
however, though extending over an immense surface, was 
exceedingly lacking in delicate adjustments and details. 

But his diligence was not the most salient point of his 
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character. His love of natural justice had more than a 
Puritan vigor, and all the Revolutionary Parker blood boiled 
through him, and would not let him rest. All his instincts 
led him to side with the weak against the strong, to hate the 
meanness that grinds the poor, that cheats a woman, that 
robs the African of his earnings, or that robs the friendless of 
purity and virtue. 

Along with this he had a courage such as few persons pos- 
sess, and which is not the natural growth of our institutions. 
It demands a good deal of moral force to stand up, year in 
and year out, and take the abuse of the press and the pulpit, 
which are thought to represent all the wealth and respecta- 
bility, and let your name be used as a curse and a byword 
in nurseries, in prayer-meetings, and in churches. All this 
Theodore Parker did. When most other pulpits prophesied 
for Baal, he cast off the fear of man, and prophesied for hu- 
manity and righteousness. In the dark crisis which followed 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, when, if ever, Justice 
had a claim to be justified of her children, I heard him speak 
in Faneuil Hall after the best men that the times afforded, 
and he spoke the bravest words- of them all. That his tem- 
per imbibed considerable extract of wormwood is certainly 
true, but he never lost the erectness of his mind, — never 
ceased, as he would phrase it, to be upright before God and 
downright before man. Seeing him in Boston once, after 
reading one of his Fast-day utterances against legal robbery, 
I crossed over the street to greet him. 

“T’ve read your Fast sermon, Mr. Parker, and wanted to 
speak to you.” 

“That is the very reason people here don’t want to speak 
to me.” 

“ But you are looking very well; how do you bear all these 
buffetings so?” 

“T didn’t know I had any buffetings,” said he, most se- 
renely. 

They had come to pass by him as street noises, which we 
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get used to, and sleep over as a thing of course, till we can 
hardly sleep without them. 

His sympathies were humane and tender. His friendships 
were genial and sunny, and drew kindred spirits to him with 
such magnetic attraction that he almost absorbed them into 
his own being. The forlorn and forsaken could go to him 
and be sure of being warmed into life and comfort. The 
sinner who had fallen the lowest, and been turned from the 
doors of all the Pharisees, would have found ample room in 
the large heart of Theodore Parker. 

His morality was a lofty Puritanism. The moral rule 
which he applied to social rights and obligations, to the 
acquisition of property and the use of it, to trade and bar- 
gaining, to temperance and chastity, to the treatment of 
pauperism, to the duties of the many to the few, the strong 
to the weak, the prosperous to the perishing, was in the main 
eminently Christian; but it ought to be added, that he 
claimed this as the result of his intuitive knowledge, when 
he owed the whole of it to the Christianity in which he was 
born and nurtured and consecrated to in that old Lexington 
meeting-house. 

His honesty was sturdy as the oak, bending to no gales 
nor tempests, but planted indomitably in its own individual 
convictions. He always said the thing he meant, sometimes 
in phrase studiously offensive, and unnecessarily so. His 
partiality to the Saxon idioms brought home his thought to 
men’s familiar associations, and his unmeasured personalities, 
spiced largely with irony and caricature, held the attention of 
his audiences where naked argument and pure reason would 
have failed to do it. If Mr. Parker was ever untrue to his 
better judgment, it was here. 

His intellect was keen and subtile, and bored into every- 
thing, determined to find the kernel if it had any. But it 
had no constructive power, and its range was lateral and 
horizontal, and lacked both height and depth. He saw 
sharply through sham-reasoning in other people, could prick 
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all wind-bladders with the needles of his criticism and 
satire ; hence was quick to run down a falsehood, but 
impotent to establish a truth. Notwithstanding his abun- 
dant nomenclature about the consciousness which he learned 
from Kant, few men ever lived with his vigorous mind 
who had less of intuitive reason. His mind cropped out 
plentifully into the sensuous understanding, and his at- 
tempts to grasp with this the most transcendent truths 
could end in nothing but failure. We think too, for the 
balance of such powers as his, he needed a great deal 
more of the imaginative element, better called by Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton the representative faculty which helps faith 
to an open view of its objective realities. His intellect was 
colored mainly by his tempestuous sensibilities. He had 
not even enough of the intuitive faculty for intellectual sym- 
pathy, and hence he could not enicr into another person’s 
beliefs so as to understand them and get their outlook. It 
was hard for him to think that the professed believers in 
Supernaturalism were not either knaves or fools. In relig- 
ious matters he almost always misrepresents his antagonists, 
seldom getting hold of the essentials in the creeds of other 
men. The real argument for the miracles he never appre- 
hends so as to give it anything like a complete statement, 
and he never tires at setting up his straw image and knock- 
ing it over. The mere letter of the Bible, with his immense 
industry, is all he ever mastered. Its interior contents were 
sealed against him with seven seals. Even much of its grand 
and glorious Orientalism was hidden from him. His mind 
was so made up of Anglo-Saxon sinew and brawn, that he 
saw little in the Bible beyond the most rugged literalism, 
and even its highest moral sublimity and beauty were lost 
upon him. He reads the Divine epopee of the creation in 
Genesis, and sees God working six days like a blacksmith 
and then resting to get refreshed. He reads the story of the 
first covenant, so wonderfully prophetic of the second, and 
only sees God “ eating veal with Abraham.” He reads the 
7 * 
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Mosaic books, and sticks at finding God “trying to kill 
Moses in a tavern.” He reads, in Psalm xvi. 7, “ My reins 
instruct me in the night season,” and then cites the text 
among his bristling foot-notes to prove that the Hebrews 
thought the seat of the soul was in the bowels! The first 
three Gospels, so admirable beyond all compositions of all 
ages for the grandeur of a Doric simplicity, he thinks defi- 
cient in literary merit, while he admires the Apocalypse, 
which, judged from his own stand-point, and conned only in 
the letter, would violate the first rules of good writing, and 
defy all the canons of taste. He reads the biographies of 
Christ, and finds in the subject of them the story of an ami- 
able young Hebrew, sinful and erring, but in advance of his 
times, and he announces as an important discovery that an 
Alexandrian Jew forged the Gospel of John. 

His stores of learning lie dark, his facts are disjointed and 
without historic integrity. He had no power of reproducing 
to himself another age in peaceful and uncoloring daylight, 
like our Prescott and Irving, like Sismondi and Heeren, but 
he always dyes it blood-red in his own feelings and opinions. 
He had an intense love of nature, and he luxuriates in its 
imagery, but in the faculty which gives to the reason its eye- 
sight he was almost totally blind; and this, so far as intel- 
lectual equipment goes, determined all his beliefs and pro- 
clivities. 

Mr. Parker’s great virtues were the result of his Christian 
training and ancestral tendencies acting upon a noble nature. 
To understand his faults, we must know his system, for they 
were the inevitable fruits of it. 

He has been called the child of Unitarianism. If by Uni- 
tarianism be meant what its fathers understood by it, con- 
sistent Protestantism, the Bible the only creed, and Christ the 
only Master, — Liberal Christianity, in short, as it was trans- 
mitted from John Robinson, — Mr. Parker not only was not 
the child of it, but flew directly in the face of it, rejecting with 
vehemence its two fundamental propositions. Taking Uni- 
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tarianism, however, as it had come to be held by many, Mr. 
Parker’s system, we conceive, is its legitimate fruit, for he 
only run it down into its last results. It had been set forth 
as among the axioms of criticism, that the Bible is not itself 
a revelation, but only a human history of one. Its ¢ezt is not 
inspired, it only contains an account of the doings and utter- 
ances of certain men, some of whom were inspired and some 
of whom were not. The thoughts come from God, provided 
they be true ones, and we must pick them out as we may. 
The idea of a Worp oF Gop, or God speaking to us now, was 
repudiated, and we have only the fallible history of men in- 
spired some time ago. This was said by the critics: we do 
not imagine that this is the theory of the Bible among the 
Christian laity of any denomination. 

Mr. Parker was not slow in discovering what this leads to, 
and in running it into all its logical consequences. He saw 
that it threw out nearly the whole of the Old Testament, as on 
the level or below the level of common literature. Applying 
this method to the New Testament, he reckons the miracles 
among the human additions. This brings Christ to a level 
with other men, unless one has an intuitive discernment of 
his Divinity, which Mr. Parker had not. He was not the 
man to stop short in his logic, or to build up sophisms to 
avoid the fair results of his premises. As an inevitable con- 
sequence, the theory in his hands brings the Bible into the 
same category with the Vedas, the Zend Avesta, the Koran, 
the poems of Hesiod, and the Orphic Hymns. He examines 
it from the same point of view, and, from the very structure 
of his mind, he finds a little wheat and enormous heaps of 
tares. Most of the books are not genuine. John’s Gospel 
and all but four of the Pauline Epistles are probably forger- 
ies. On the Old Testament he pours all manner of scorn; 
the New Testament history he thinks corrupt and unreliable, 
and all the miracles the figments of ignorant and credulous 
men. It was not given him to see their finer adjustments in 
the narrative, making it a living whole, as the lenses of the 
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eye are so adjusted as to make a living organ of sight. Christ 
however appears through all these obscuring fables as a young 
Jew of promising genius, with better ideas of God than the 
Old Testament writers; and he would probably have made 
further reforms had he not been cut off by an untimely death. 
Christ, however, had very imperfect views of the Divine char- 
acter and government, owing to his youth and want of advan- 
tages, had false notions about demons and about future pun- 
ishment, which Mr. Parker is able to correct in the light of 
the “absolute religion” which comes to him through his 
spontaneous consciousness. 

We may observe, as illustrative of Mr. Parker’s intellectual 
habits, that the four Gospels, and John’s pre-eminently, and 
ten of the Pauline Epistles, are established as genuine by evi- 
dence so completely demonstrative, that those who have once 
seen it no more doubt of it than we doubt the genuineness 
of the Constitution of the United States. The historic evi- 
dence is unbroken and full, the internal runs sometimes into 
the finest threads of circumstantial proof, and broadens some- 
times in the very sunlight of noon. Some of this Mr. Parker 
never could have traced, and if he had made the attempt, it 
would have been like a blind man untwisting the threads of 
the spectrum.* 

Having set aside all revelation from the Bible as of no 
authority, he proceeds to establish a religion from what he 
calls “the facts of the universe.” He means by this, from 
nature around and the spontaneous consciousness within. 
This last, he says, gives him three things ;—the intuition of 
the Divine, or the consciousness that there is a God; the in- 
tuition of justice, or the consciousness that there is a moral 





* Any one may see the historical evidence for the four Gospels drawn out un- 
answerably in Norton’s Genuineness, Vol. I. For the controversy about the 
Gospel of John, which proceeds mainly from internal grounds, and some of them 
trivial enough, see Bloomfield and Olshausen in Joc. For the internal evidence 
of the genuineness of ten of the Pauline Epistles, see Paley’s Hors Paulina, 
which, as Mr. Norton well says, has “put the question at rest.” 
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law which we ought to keep; the intuition of immortality, or 
the consciousness that we shall live for ever. He tries to 
distinguish between the idea of these things, which is absolute, 
and the conception about them, which is imperfect and tran- 
sient, never seeming to suspect that what he calls his absolute 
idea may turn out to be nothing but a conception most 
feeble and inadequate. 

In his labored development of these three fundamentals, the 
idea of God takes on no Divine personality that warms the 
heart and searches it through, and melts it down under the 
strokes of Divine grace. Confessedly “it can present no 
image to the mind.” The intuitive moral law has no retrib- 
utive sanctions, no thunders of justice rolling along the fu- 
ture. The intuition of immortality has no pneumatology, 
no objective realities dawnimg on the faith and turning it to 
vision, and from its very nature it never can have. And so 
this pretended absolute religion, considered as a practical 
working force in the world, would no more act upon and re- 
new it, than the flimsiest web-work that ever was spun from 
the human brain. 

But the reader cannot fail, we think, to see that there is 
everything in it to develop an enormous egotism. The 
“ spontaneous consciousness,” given under more favorable 
circumstances, supersedes Jesus of Nazareth, the promising 
young Jew, and makes the sun, moon, and stars of the spirit- 
ual universe revolve about Theodore Parker. Moreover, 
there is nothing here to reveal to man his own moral dis- 
orders. Hence Mr. Parker’s habitual self-exaggeration, which 
followed him to the death-hour, and his total unconsciousness 
of the wants of man as a sinful being. He sees plain enough 
the disorders of the world outside ; the disorders of the world 
within, his shadowy theology could never disclose. He can 
denounce wrong, but he knows of nothing that can cleanse 
away the sin which is the source of wrong. His idea of God 
he only finds by a dive into himself; and being an idea, and 
not a Divine personality, it opens no deep springs of devotion 
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in the soul. His sermon on*the soul’s normal delight in God, 
designed to recommend the piety of natural religion, runs 
into the weakest and most girlish twaddle of sentimentalism. 
There is a God, but Mr. Parker can only heap up adjectives 
to describe his perfections, for he denies the Divine incar- 
nation, and no “ fulness of the Godhead bodily ” from above 
nature has dawned upon the world. There is a moral law ; 
but for its code and requirements you have only the sanction 
of spontaneous consciousness, and that in South Carolina 
sends woman to the auction-block, and in India to the funer- 
al pile. There is a life after death whose unmeasured inane 
the Indian may fill up with his hunting-grounds, the natural- 
ist with bodies from the graveyards, the metaphysician with 
his “ entities,” the poet with his mythologies, and the peasant 
with the ghosts of his imagination. 

Mr. Parker’s faults of temper and his want of catholicity 
all come from his system. It has no power to cast out hered- 
itary evil and bring the angelic charities in its place. Hence 
he loved his friends with all the genial warmth of his nature, 
while he hated his enemies and poured upon them the most 
corrosive gall. Think a moment how sore are the tempta- 
tions to bitterness and wrath, and how, in such an hour, the 
image of that majestic patience that came down through the 
cloven heavens to drop sweetness into the fountains of the 
soul is our only resource, and what we should be without it, 
and we shall be surprised, not that this fault in Mr. Parker 
was so prominent, but rather, that, in an earnest nature like 
his, and in a strife so fierce, and turned away from the media- 
torial centre of forgiving love, all the milk of human kind- 
ness did not change into wormwood. It must have done 
so except for the remains in him of his Christian nurture and 
training. 

The study of the Bible to the best minds in all ages has dis- 
closed three things. First, there is the letter, the lowest and 
roughest of its exterior. Then within this hard rind there is 
that under-dress of imagery and spiritual beauty which half 
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conceals and half discloses its plenary inspiration, as the pur- 
pling clouds that float over the sun’s disk temper to us the 
ardors of his effulgence. Hence, its inspiration aside, this 
poetic under-dress, which is half letter and half spirit, charms 
and fascinates any mind that can be touched even with the 
highest graces of moral goodness. But within all this there 
is the spiritual sense itself, dawning upon us the more we 
read and obey, rising at length in organic wholeness that 
takes in and transfigures the lowest letter, and makes it 
bright with the shinings of the Divine countenance. The 
most exterior dress, the leathern girdle and the raiment 
of camel’s hair, was nearly all that Mr. Parker could see. 
Even the spiritual beauty of the book of John, that so irra- 
diates the letter, and invests the central character of the book 
with draperies of the Divinity, that live and breathe and make 
the book as unlike all human composition, and beyond all 
human art, as the tree drest in living foliage is unlike the 
paint you daub on the canvas,—this Mr. Parker rather 
thought was the conception ofa Jewish forger. And within 
all this, not even veiled by the letter, is the Word made flesh, 
the Divine Human of the Lord ; — a great truth that so groups 
and organizes all other truth, that the Old Testament history 
is lighted up with it clean back to the first verse in Genesis, 
and Christian history through its whole track, and in all its 
phases, clean down to the last meeting in Music Hall. This 
too, was invented by the Jewish forger, — and that must have 
been on the same morning that some mason with his trowel 
and his mortar built those splendid arches of the Milky Way. 

In Mr. Parker’s system, if we may call it so, there are half- 
truths, but so standing alone or so perverted that they have 
no regenerating or constructive power. It is true, and most 
important truth, that all men have intuitive notions of spirit- 
ual and divine things. Into every soul come breathings from 
the Lord, deeper than all human teachings, and without which 
all human teachings were in vain. Our minds open inward 
towards the angelic worlds, and from these there run along 
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into our souls, as on electric wires, the tidings that are not 
of earth, — intuitions of God, of a moral law, and ofa life to 
come. This is the immanence of God in humanity, and it is 
found everywhere, from the first bishop in Christendom to the 
half-idiot savages of Sidney Cove. These divine instincts 
are in every man; for every man as to his interior mind is 
the denizen of a spiritual world, and in unconscious com- 
munion with eternal things. 

But observe, these divine instincts do not give us the vision 
of truth; they only give us yearnings and determinations 
towards it. They are not an “inward eye,” gazing on the 
truth and fronting its orb; they are inward drawings and 
urgencies that make us seek it, and enable us to recognize it 
when it comes. In a state perfectly sinless, in the absence of 
all acquired and hereditary evil, these intuitions might become 
open vision, the things of immortality unveiled, — as in those 
days of the primitive innocence, when angels crowned, star- 
like, the tops of the mountains, and “ warbled, for heaven 
above and earth below, strains suitable for both.” Not so 
with us who are to attain heaven through the path of regen- 
eration. The instinct of God, if we are faithful to it, gives 
us yearnings towards him, or if sinful it gives us tremblings 
about him. But it does not unveil to us his countenance and 
show the King in his beauty. The instinct of a moral law 
lays on us a sense of duty and torments us with the Ought, 
but it does not give us the perfect morality. Lycurgus made 
infanticide a duty, and Plato recommends adultery in his 
model republic. The instinct of immortality makes us expect 
a future life, and the soul stretches towards it with unuttera- 
ble longings. But do you think that mother who has laid 
her first-born in the grave, and yearns towards the old famil- 
iar faces, will shape its forms and prospects out of her yearn- 
ings alone? These divine instincts are imbreathings of God, 
running down into our hearts, and going up again in aspira- 
tions and reachings towards the great realities. But those 
grand realities themselves, in their own shape and substance, 
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and their own authentic certitude, they do not and cannot 

give. A man may think he grasps them in “ the contents of 
consciousness,” and spin his fancies about these things out of 
himself, and they will probably resemble the things them- 
selves as the spider’s gossamer, which he spins out of his body, 
resembles the great world of skies, woods, and clearings in 
which his little work is done. Hence, besides God’s witness 
in the soul, he has always another witness to call and answer 
to it, — his all-revealing Word, which unveils the very form 
and substance of truth, and confronts the reason with its 
transcendent glories. Each complements the other and helps 
it on. God in the soul makes me yearn towards him as his 
child, and long to behold his face. God in his Word reveals 
the Divine Substance itself, the Divinely Human, clothed in 
personal attributes and reflecting all the Divine charms to fill 
up the measure of my love till it overflows. God in the soul 
makes me conscious of a moral law, lying hard down upon 
the conscience and tormenting me. God in his Word illu- 
mines this sense, clears it from the mixture of my own passions 
and false notions, and enforces it with its everlasting penalties. 
God in the soul makes me conscious of a nature which I be- 
lieve will survive the body, which hungers for immortality 
and looks with scorn upon the claiming grave. God in his 
Word opens the avenues that lead into that mysterious Be- 
yond, and its lawns and endless colonnades stretch out be- 
neath the eye. God in the soul gives me promptings and 
upreachings after the truth, and works in. me states of mind 
fit to receive it. God in his Word gives me its own bright 
and beautiful beholdings. And these two witnesses answer 
and call to each other in accents ever more loud and ever 
more clear. The instinct that turns me towards the Divine 
Word with prayers and heart-cries, makes that Word unveil 
its contents the more. And then as the Word opens its con- 
tents and gives me new revealings, the divine instinct within 
is clarified and made strong. And so He comes into the soul 
by intuitions that grow deeper and clearer, and meets them 

VOL. XXIV. 8 
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from his Word with beholdings of himself that brighten to 
the perfect day. So all human progress proceeds. The 
Church is the descended Word, and the souls that are drawn 
towards it by the God that breathes through them both, and 
thus he reveals himself by these two witnesses as fast as the 
generations can receive him; for just so far as the instincts 
of humanity become purified, so far the Divine Word opens 
down to meet them, and its truths file out in endless array as 
the guide of the groping nations. 

These are the two principles of individual, social, and 
humanitary regeneration. To leave out either of these two 
is like breaking one of the wheels of the steam-vessel in 
which we are all embarked, and then the ship, instead of 
going forward, whirls round and round. The churches 
make no progress without both these witnesses. God in his 
Word only, and not also in the soul, becomes a tradition 
and a sect and a lifeless authority, and it opens no more. 
God only as an instinct becomes a blind sentiment mixed up 
in perilous compound with man’s self-love, and one is mis- 
taken for the other. Out of his instincts 1 man may de- 
nounce sin; it is only from his own puny individualism, and 
the world will treat the denunciation as his private invective. 
He cannot open against the wrong the glittering armory of 
the Lord, and slay it, either in himself or in society. Not so 
when the Divine Instinct is joined to the Word, and there 
finds its sword and panoply ; for then we have not our intui- 
tions, but God openly revealed against all unrighteousness. 
Then we have not merely our instinct of the moral law, but 
the moral law ultimating itself in its own avenging retribu- 
tions. Then we have not an intuition and a dream of im- 
mortality, with the clouds and the shadows shutting down 
upon the prospect, but the clouds and the shadows lift up, 
and away under their endless canopy guilt recoils upon 
itself and comes down on the wrong-doers like a storm. 
Hence the Word of God, even in the hands of simple men, has 
always been sharp and powerful, while the cobweb theologies 
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spun out of one’s private brain shiver against man’s evils as 
against marble. 

Finally, Christ sums up the whole in one of those sen- 
tences through which we look as through oriel windows over 
a whole province of truth: “ No man can come to me except 
the Father that hath sent me draw him.” These two,— the 
Father, the Divine Love, drawing through all hearts, and 
seeking to bend and turn them, —the Son, the Eternal Word, 
meeting them there, with truth full fronting the reason, 
illuming and guiding our instinctive reachings and aspirings, 
giving sight to faith, and spreading out the endless landscapes 
before it. 


We wanted to say a word upon Mr. Parker’s relation to 
the Unitarians, and his alleged persecution by them. His 
complaints on this score seem to us the only thing really 
unmanly that appears in his whole life. He knew, or ought 
to have known, that the Liberal Congregational Churches 


have stood for two centuries on a foundation which he 
denounced and disowned, — the Bible the only creed, and 
Christ the only Master, — and he had no right to complain 
of discourtesy and exclusion because they would not suffer 
him to come in and knock the supports from beneath 
them, and turn their sanctuaries into lyceum halls. He 
was treated with tolerance, and even tenderness, and his 
bitter denunciations and gibes were never, to our knowl- 
edge, in a single instance returned. It would have been in 
perfect keeping with congregational usage and individual 
rights, if the Unitarians, when the crisis required it, had re- 
affirmed in the ordaining councils their two fundamental ar- 
ticles, all in fact that makes them a Christian denomination. 
We think they ought to have done it. Because they did not 
do it, they let in upon the churches a flood of Naturalism 
which has chilled some of them to death. It was from 
extreme sensitiveness to the rights of conscience, that the 
whole thing was left to individual responsibility. The notion 
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that a man is “ persecuted’ because a whole denomination 
at his word refuses to knock the planks from under its feet 
and go to pieces on a sea of godless speculation, floating any- 
where, “some on boards and some on broken pieces of the 
ship,” is too absurd for criticism, and Mr. Parker’s friends 
ought to be ashamed of such delirious nonsense. But we 
cannot go into these matters. Mr. Parker is at that judg- 
ment-seat where the discriminations are made not according 
to the creed and the understanding, but according to the rul- 
ing motive and the life; and, passed on through “ the tall 
porches of eternity,” may he find that divine treasury out of 
which his meagre half-truths may round into fulness and 
glory. We hope and trust that his faults and errors were 
primarily those of the understanding, and that a heart. that 
throbbed so truly to the calls of mercy, and the rights of man, 
and the moral laws of God, is to be blessed with those higher 
visions of the Lord which make our pale earthly twilight 
brighten into day. The “ opuscula” which he has left be- 
hind him will be useful to the world in showing two things, — 
the last logical results of the rationalistic theories of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and the utter impotence of man 
when attempting to manufacture a religion out of himself. 
8. 





I am sure and certain, (said Luther,) when I go up to the pulpit, 
or to the cathedral, to preach or read, that it is not my word which I 
speak, but my tongue is the pen of a ready writer, as the Psalmist 
saith. God speaketh in the prophets and men of God, as St. Peter 
in his Epistle saith: “The holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” Therefore we must not separate nor 
part God and man according to our natural reason and understand- 
ing. In like manner every hearer must conclude and say, I hear 
not St. Paul, St. Peter, or a man speak; but I hear God himself 
speak, baptize, absolve, excommunicate, and administer the holy 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
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Onty a few years ago the map of Africa was the delight of 
the school-boy, not for what it contained (the desire for use- 
ful knowledge is not by any means the strongest passion in 
the breast of youth), but for what it did not contain. That 
unexplored country in the large heart of the great continent 
was so much more welcome, as it was indicated by a surface 
of white paper, unbroken save by parallels of latitude and 
longitude, than the picture of the German states, for ex- 
ample, eyery inch of which was the chart of a principality, 
with larger and smaller towns that one would have thankful- 
ly characterized as “too numerous to be named.” Now, alas 
for the beginner! Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Krapf are chang- 
ing all this. He will no longer find his task as good as fin- 
ished when Egypt and the Barbary States have been safely 
traversed, and, in the Desert of Sahara, bewildered by the 
Simoon, and absorbed by the touching picture of travellers 
about to be buried in the sand, with which the geographies 
were adorned, he has almost forgotten Guinea and the Hot- 
tentots and some slight remainders of coast-lands. Dr. Liv- 
ingstone journeying from the south, and Dr. Krapf from the 
northeast, have found Africa to be anything but uninhabited, 
and to offer many encouragements to the pioneers of a Chris- 
tian civilization. Dr. Krapf and his associates have been de- 
voting themselves for almost a score of years to Eastern Af- 
rica, and have penetrated, partly by their own explorations, 
and partly by judicious questioning of natives, so far beyond 
the coast, that when Mr. Dickens again finds occasion to sat- 
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irize a philanthropy which begins very far from home, and 
stops where it begins, he must not send us to Central Africa 
any more in search of Borribhoola-Gha. 

Our missionary has prefaced his narrative with a bit of 
autobiography, — the story of his childhood, youth, and scho- 
lastic training, simple and uneventful, and yet not without 
interest, apart from the future fortunes of the boy, as a scrap 
of authentic human history in circumstances with which we 
of this Western world are not familiar. The good man was 
born in the village of Derendingen, near Tiibingen, and was 
baptized, as he tells us with pardonable satisfaction, Ludwig, 
or the wrestler, by way of prophetic intimation of his destiny 
as a soldier of the cross. He seems to have been a spirited, 
venturesome boy, whose life was threatened continually by 
mill-streams and fire-arms and the force of gravity, the im- 
perativeness of which young people are so slow to learn. We 
gather from his story of personal experience, that he was 
more afraid of hell than enamored of heaven, and yet he was 
by no means deficient in religious susceptibility. At the age 
of eleven, an indignant neighbor (the Derendingen-volk must 
be a very resolute generation) beat him, for a fault which he 
did not commit, severely enough to keep him out of the 
streets and orchards for six months; and the poor boy, as if 
conscious that, although he was innocent of the alleged trans- 
gression, he had sinned enough at other times to justify such 
terrible severity, instead of making complaints, betook him- 
self to the Bible and books of devotion, and became especially 
interested in the Old Testament stories, which he delighted 
afterwards to recite to his father’s reapers. This enforced 
vacation of six months had brought him to his first knowl- 
edge of the elements of the Latin language; and Providence 
at last directed his steps to the Anatolian School in Tiibingen. 
An essay read by the rector to the whole school on missions 
to the heathen (why are not such essays read in our schools 
and colleges more frequently ?) gave, under God, the direction 
to his life, and sent him at last to Blumhardt of Basel, with 
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an announcement of his willi igness to serve as a missionary, 
The inspector wisely reminded him, that he who would make 
Christians of others must first be a Christian himself, and 
bade him seek and wait for the call from above. He re- 
turned to Tiibingen, and in the society of believers strove to 
enter into the spirit of the Saviour’s kingdom, according to 
the true word that “a Christian can only be formed amongst 
Christians.” At the age of seventeen young Krapf was sum- 
moned to the Missionary College at Basel. The course of 
training in that institution must have been practical in the 
narrowest and shallowest sense of that much abused word, if 
we may judge from the way in which our student speaks 
of the “stealthy acquaintance” that he made with the 
“ pernicious” writings of Madame Guyon and Jacob Behmen. 
He alludes to this mystic escapade much as a grave and rev- 
erend senior might refer to the time when he was occupied 
with sowing his wild oats. He seems to have contemplated the 
abandonment of the missionary enterprise, and a substitution 
instead of agricultural labor, as more conducive to piety and 
happiness. The remonstrances of his family prevailed to re- 
tain him for the study of theology, and he was ordained. 
Presently, untaught, we should say, by Madame Guyon, he 
maintained in a public discourse that our world is in the last 
quarter of its twelfth and final hour, and as the Consistory 
read the time of our world’s life differently from the great 
dial-plate of their universe, the preacher thought it necessary 
for him to leave his pulpit and become a private tutor. In 
the progress of his mind and heart his spiritual condition be- 
came more healthy, and his exegesis of Scripture less start 
ling, until at last his missionary purpose was again in the 
ascendant, and the month of February, 1837, found him on 
his way to Abessinia, with some small store of AXthiopic and 
Amharic vocables, and no small measure of zeal in the service 
of Him who said, “‘ Go ye and teach all nations!” 

If the reader will turn to a map of Egypt, Nubia, and 
Abessinia, he will find in the northeastern portion of the last 
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country, Adowa, the capital of Tigre. Here was the seat of 
the Abessinian mission, and this was the destination of Krapf. 
The voyage from Malta to Alexandria was disturbed by a 
fearful storm, during which our modern evangelist was much 
strengthened by the remembrance of the greatest of all mis- 
sionaries, the Apostle Paul. He was much encouraged to 
find afterwards, in the year 1850, when he was on a visit to 
London, that his reading of the Word of God during that 
time of trial first revealed its unspeakable value to a fellow- 
passenger, only a doctor of laws at the time, but destined to 
become eventually a devoted and suffering confessor in the 
cause of pure Scripture teachings. So richly does the Spirit 
of the Lord bless even the wayside seed, when the sower gives 
it in good faith a firm God-speed! Adowa was reached, 
though not without difficulties arising from the inhabitants 
of the region, the savage Shohos, and abandoned after all, in 
the course of some two or three months, on account of the 
joint opposition of Abessinian and Romanist priests, the dis- 
sensions of those who are really brother Christians proving 
to be there, as almost everywhere else, a most formidable 
hinderance to the spread of the Gospel. The companions of 
Dr. Krapf having returned to Cairo to wait for orders, he 
resolved to visit Sahela Selassie, King of Shoa in Abessinia, 
and after many delays reached his capital on June 8, 1839. 
The Abessinians are in some sort Christians, though certainly 
their Christianity is of an exceedingly qualified description, 
as badly gone, not to seed, but rather to chaff, as can possibly 
be conceived of; and furnishing proof that, where the divine 
life does not find something akin to it, and is not faithfully 
cherished, it will inevitably ebb away, and leave no trace of 
religion, — no, not even of the final and absolute Religion, save 
in superstitions and disputes about trivialities. Things have 
reached a sad pass during these ages in Abessinia. Heretics 
so far forth as they are Monophysites (the word is applied to 
those who hold to but one nature in Christ), they seem to be 
pretty sound, as soundness is estimated, in other respects. 
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Krapf tells us that they are acquainted with the chief truths 
of the Bible, but hold them so blended with human notions 
that they are rendered almost inoperative. Besides the 
Scriptures, they have translations of some of the old Greek 
fathers ; but they ask little or no preaching by the clergy, — 
instead thereof interminable readings of litanies. The 
priests are compelled to commit to memory all the psalms 
and the book of hymns; and certainly they might do worse, 
especially in a part of Christendom, if without offence this 
name may be applied at all to such an unchristian land, 
where the great controversy during the last sixty years has 
been about the question whether Christ was twice born or 
thrice born. There was the same deposition of priests by the 
victorious party in this strife as one continually meets with 
in the history of Latin Christianity. At present the doctrine 
of two births is orthodox in Abessinia. Fasting and immor- 
ality go hand in hand in this wretched country. They fast 
nine months out of the twelve from food, but never, it would 
seem, from sin. Priests and monks break the seventh com- 
mandment, concubinage is habitual, and the king has his 
five hundred wives. Sahela Selassie, King of Shoa, proposed 
to add an English princess to his vast company. The super- 
stition of the people is unbounded. The Lebashi, or thief- 
catcher, takes the place of the European constable, and per- 
forms by magic art wonders that quite eclipse the marvels of 
the detective police. 

Spite of these formidable obstacles, Dr. Krapf seems to 
have produced some impression in Ankober, the capital of 
Shoa, partly amongst the pupils of his small school, and 
partly amongst the priests. Availing himself, moreover, of 
the warlike expeditions of the king, he was enabled to make 
journeys amongst the neighboring Gallas, and, whilst the 
monarch exacted his tribute, busied himself with seeking for 
the remnants of old Christian churches in that rude Galla- 
land. He was able also to obtain some information, more or 
less authentic, of the unexplored countries south of Shoa, — 
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of the alleged Christianity of Susa, whose priests brought from 
Abessinian’' Gondar a bag which Cyril the patriarch had 
inflated with his breath, in order that they might be able to 
ordain clergy in their own country; of the Dokos, a race 
of men who never reach a stature of more than four feet, and 
live like beasts, yet have something like an idea of a higher 
being, whom they call Yer, and pray to in this wise: “ Yer, 
if thou really dost exist, why dost thou allow us thus to be 
slain? We do notask thee for food and clothing, for we live 
on serpents, ants, and mice. Thou hast made us, why dost 
thou permit us to be trodden under foot?” The people of 
Kaffa, as Dr. Krapf learned, are partly Christian, that is, 
according to a wretched external way ; but the most interest- 
ing by far of the East African tribes are the heathen Gallas, 
*“ the immigrants,” or, as they call themselves, Orma, “ strong 
men.” Of noble stature, manly, teachable, many of them 
tillers of the soil, and possessed of an harmonious language, 
they invite the attention of the friends of Christian civiliza- 
tion. Their worship is carried forward under sacred trees, 
called Wodas,— the most sacred of all being one called 
Worka, by the river Hawash. They pray, “ O Wak, give us 
children, tobacco, corn, cows, oxen, and sheep. Preserve us 
from sickness, and help us to slay our enemies who make 
war upon us, the Sidama (Christians) and the Islama (Mo- 
hammedans). O Wak, take us to thee, lead us into the 
garden, lead us not to Setani, and not into the fire.” The 
religious ceremonies, as conducted by the Lubas, or priests, 
recall to remembrance the worship of Pagan Rome. The 
serpent is reckoned sacred. They have no visible idols ; 
indeed, throughout Eastern Africa these are unknown. The 
Wollo-Gallas have exchanged their heathenism for a fanatical 
Mohammedanism. 

Unfortunately for the interests of the mission, Dr. Krapf 
left Ankober on the 10th of March, 1842, after a residence of 
nearly three years. He was led to this step partly by the 
hope of facilitating the movements of some fellow-mission- 
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aries who were endeavoring tu join him, and partly in pur- 
suance of a plan of meeting his future wife; for although 
when he set out upon his work he had entertained no thought 
of marriage, he had come at last to the conclusion that an 
“unmarried missionary could not eventually prosper.” His 
journey was interrupted, his person robbed, his life threat- 
ened by a lawless chief of one of the tribes, and he reached 
the coast-in a truly forlorn condition. It is not unlikely that 
his presence at the court of the King of Shoa might have 
turned that prince from a decision, adopted, as Dr. Krapf 
thinks, under French influences, to exclude Protestant mis- 
sionaries from the country; at all events, this was the royal 
decree, and a return to his post was impossible ; and after 
some little time, spent in the distribution of Bibles along the 
frontiers of Abessinia, Zanzibar, on the southeastern coast, 
was selected for the destination of the bringers of good ti- 
dings. 

By the 8th of June, 1844, Dr. Krapf was established at 
Mombaz, on the African coast a little above Zanzibar, and be- 
ginning the translation of the Book of Genesis into the native 
language. Here his wife was taken from him by death, and 
a stone placed at the head of her grave reminds the wander- 
ing African tribes of one who left father, mother, and home, 
to labor for their redemption into the light and joy of the 
Gospel. From Mombaz, Krapf made frequent excursions 
amongst the surrounding savages, and finally established 
himself in one of their villages, in conjunction with his col- 
league Rebmann. Whatever may be said of the luxurious- 
ness and inefficiency of some who have gone out as mission- 
aries, this African mission ought certainly to be acquitted of 
all charges of the sort. With their own hands — weakened, 
too, by burning fever — these evangelists built their mission- 
house, receiving but little assistance from the natives, who, 
though by no means deficient in intelligence, seem to have 
been of the earth, earthy, and were of course able to compre- 
hend scarcely the smallest part of what was told them of the 
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Gospel. One after another of a very small audience slipped 
out whilst the missionaries were speaking, or the hearers 
asked the discouraging question, “‘ What shall we have to eat 
if we come here every Siku Ku (great day, Sunday)?” and 
this on the very consecration day of their little church. 
Undaunted, they betook themselves to visiting from house to 
house through their very anomalous parish, and in the inter- 
vals of this parochial duty Dr. Krapf busied himself with his 
translation, — a profitable picture for dilettanti to study. We 
know of no better commendation of the work of the Chris- 
tian missionary, —of no better proof that there is something 
in it all, and that something will come of it, — than is found 
in the fact that these sturdy laborers were only the more 
persuaded, as they toiled on, that they ought to extend their 
efforts from the coast towards Central Africa. Here, as 
everywhere else, there were those who were inclined to be- 
lieve, and those who were utterly indifferent to spiritual 
things. Some said, “It was really true that God loved men, 
for he gave the Wanika rain, tembo, and clothes;” others, 
“There is no God, since he is not to be seen. The Wanika 
need trouble themselves about nothing, except tembo (cocoa- 
wine), corn, rice, Indian corn (mahindi), and clothes; these 
are their heaven. The Watsumba (Mohammedans) were fools, 
to pray and fast so much.” These people are little better for 
the most part than naked savages, and their faith is mainly 
in rain-makers, who however are far from enjoying the con- 
fidence of the whole community. The J//uuwminati amongst 
the Wanika hold this mystery also to be mythical and tradi- 
tional. At the end of the year, though as yet the first sign 
of the springing herb in their gospel spring-time was not 
to be detected, the good men find much to be grateful for. 
They write: ‘‘ At the commencement of public worship to-day, 
there were some twenty persons present, who left us, however, 
as soon as we had finished the singing, which Rebmann ac- 
companied on the flageolet. We will not despond, but trust 
to Him who can animate the dead.” Would many of our 
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pastors write so, in case their congregation should retire at 
the close of the singing? Again, Dr. Krapf bears witness to 
a growing conviction that he had not preached sufficiently 
the love of the Redeemer for His lost sheep, but had been 
too indignant and denunciatory. One convert, a poor crip- 
ple, rewarded their devoted toil, was baptized and died, as 
they believed, in Christ, and another with his wife was found 
to take his place, — these three !—and the story of outward 
success is told. 

In the spring of 1850, Dr. Krapf returned to Basel and 
thence again to Africa; but finding his health too much im- 
paired for missionary duty, he closed his labors, and became 
a resident in Europe. The book of Travels, Explorations, 
and Missionary Service from which these few details have 
been derived, contains interesting accounts of journeys to- 
wards the interior for some hundred leagues by Krapf and 
Rebmann. One of the headings of Part IIf. is “ Rebmann 
in Uniamesi,”’ which must be a mistake for “‘ Rebmann on 
Uniamesi,”’ for although the missionary gained some inter- 
esting accounts of the people so called, it does not appear 
that he penetrated to their country. For the most part they 
were not much molested, and were permitted to explain to 
the various rulers, so far as they could be made to understand 
it, the entirely unselfish and purely spiritual purpose which 
had brought them to Africa, and in other ways set on foot 
the enterprise of recivilizing a land which seems to have 
passed through a disintegrating process, and to have declined 
from civilization into its present almost unrelieved paganism. 

The Journals of Krapf and Rebmann contain a multitude 
- of interesting details with reference to the customs and no- 
tions of the East Africans, and they will abundantly reward 
a reading. The reasonings upon the information received 
from the natives with reference to the interior, especially 
with regard to the great inland sea, or seas, are well deserv- 
ing of attention; but it is with Krapf, the Christian mis- 
sionary, that we are most concerned, and we are glad to 
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Gospel. One after another of a very small audience slipped 
out whilst the missionaries were speaking, or the hearers 
asked the discouraging question, ‘“‘ What shall we have to eat 
if we come here every Siku Ku (great day, Sunday)?” and 
this on the very consecration day of their little church. 
Undaunted, they betook themselves to visiting from house to 
house through their very anomalous parish, and in the inter- 
vals of this parochial duty Dr. Krapf busied himself with his 
translation, — a profitable picture for dilettanti to study. We 
know of no better commendation of the work of the Chris- 
tian missionary, — of no better proof that there is something 
in it all, and that something will come of it, — than is found 
in the fact that these sturdy laborers were only the more 
persuaded, as they toiled on, that they ought to extend their 
efforts from the coast towards Central Africa. Here, as 
everywhere else, there were those who were inclined to be- 
lieve, and those who were utterly indifferent to spiritual 
things. Some said, “It was really true that God loved men, 
for he gave the Wanika rain, tembo, and clothes;” others, 
“There is no God, since he is not to be seen. The Wanika 
need trouble themselves about nothing, except tembo (cocoa- 
wine), corn, rice, Indian corn (mahindi), and clothes; these 
are their heaven. The Watsumba (Mohammedans) were fools, 
to pray and fast so much.” These people are little better for 
the most part than naked savages, and their faith is mainly 
in rain-makers, who however are far from enjoying the con- 
fidence of the whole community. The J//uuminati amongst 
the Wanika hold this mystery also to be mythical and tradi- 
tional. At the end of the year, though as yet the first sign 
of the springing herb in their gospel spring-time was not 
to be detected, the good men find much to be grateful for. 
They write : “* At the commencement of public worship to-day, 
there were some twenty persons present, who left us, however, 
as soon as we had finished the singing, which Rebmann ac- 
companied on the flageolet. We will not despond, but trust 
to Him who can animate the dead.” Would many of our 
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pastors write so, in case their congregation should retire at 
the close of the singing? Again, Dr. Krapf bears witness to 
a growing conviction that he had not preached sufficiently 
the love of the Redeemer for His lost sheep, but had been 
too indignant and denunciatory. One convert, a poor crip- 
ple, rewarded their devoted toil, was baptized and died, as 
they believed, in Christ, and another with his wife was found 
to take his place, — these three !—and the story of outward 
success is told. 

In the spring of 1850, Dr. Krapf returned to Basel and 
thence again to Africa; but finding his health too much im- 
paired for missionary duty, he closed his labors, and became 
a resident in Europe. The book of Travels, Explorations, 
and Missionary Service from which these few details have 
been derived, contains interesting accounts of journeys to- 
wards the interior for some hundred leagues by Krapf and 
Rebmann. One of the headings of Part III. is “ Rebmann 
in Uniamesi,” which must be a mistake for “ Rebmann on 
Uniamesi,” for although the missionary gained some inter- 
esting accounts of the people so called, it does not appear 
that he penetrated to their country. For the most part they 
were not much molested, and were permitted to explain to 
the various rulers, so far as they could be made to understand 
it, the entirely unselfish and purely spiritual purpose which 
had brought them to Africa, and in other ways set on foot 
the enterprise of recivilizing a land which seems to have 
passed through a disintegrating process, and to have declined 
from civilization into its present almost unrelieved paganism. 

The Journals of Krapf and Rebmann contain a multitude 
- of interesting details with reference to the customs and no- 
tions of the East Africans, and they will abundantly reward 
a reading. The reasonings upon the information received 
from the natives with reference to the interior, especially 
with regard to the great inland sea, or seas, are well deserv- 
ing of attention; but it is with Krapf, the Christian mis- 
sionary, that we are most concerned, and we are glad to 
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direct attention to him as a most striking and instructive 
example of genuine evangelical faith. Persuaded that the 
Gospel was given for man as man, that its compass is wide 
as humanity, that the Spirit of God is ever drawing men to 
the Son of God, he proclaimed the good Word, and left the 
results with Providence; nevertheless, there is in his view of 
the work, or in his methods with the heathen, no trace of 
fanaticism, no token of any contempt of accessories and 
merely human instrumentalities, but, on the contrary, a 
most judicious estimate of the power of the usages and the 
arts of social life which are found in connection with Chris- 
tian faith and Christian living. The pages 411-417 are full 
of an earnest, devout, and practical wisdom, which every 
minister of the Gospel, at home or abroad, might most profit- 
ably ponder. 

Here is a man who believes in God, and does not condition 
his serving God upon any measure of success, greater or less, 
and will not turn to the right hand or to the left to compass 
his high end, preferring the least real victory to never so 
much apparent success reached by compromise. Place no 
reliance upon changes in politics, — so he counsels; you may 
gain in this way, but you will lose also,—lose as much as 
you gain. Europeans in power will hinder quite as much as 
they will help you. Give to the savages as much as you can, 
in order to prove to them that you are not niggardly, but do 
not hope to fill up your chapels and halls by giving ; — that 
would be to attempt to convert men by human means, and 
would only increase the number of hypocrites. Do not think 
it indispensable to begin, as it were, with a fair breeze, and 
upon a full sea, or try to settle down in a comfortable estab- . 
lishment, and be rather a student of languages and customs 
amongst heathens than a devoted missionary, and yet remem- 
ber, on the other hand, that the Christian home, in which the 
life of the Gospel is embodied, and where the Truth may be 
every day seen and heard in familiar and sweet humanities, 
is the most efficient of instrumentalities for recovering pagans 
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from unbelief or superstitions. The heathen ask to see the 
thing done; they crave, as indeed do all of us, not theories, 
not evidences, not tales of wonders in the past, but miracles 
of love and patience this very day. There is a tone of sound 
sense in the counsels of Dr. Krapf to the young missionary 
which is exceedingly refreshing. If we felt at liberty to crit- 
icise in a matter of which we have not had the slightest ex- 
perience, we should question the wisdom of translating the 
Scriptures at large into the dialects of heathen people. The 
Gospel was most effectively dispensed before a word of the 
New Testament was written, amongst hearers to whom the 
books of the Old Covenant were wholly unknown; and whilst 
we would yield to none in reverence for the Book, we cannot 
think an acquaintance with its contents beyond what can be 
gained from oral communications an essential condition of 
successful evangelizing. The Scriptures cannot be broken, 
and, in connection with His own spirit, are God’s best gift to 
the Church ; but when the Word has been written upon the 
heart, Gospel, Epistle, Prophecy, Psalm, Revelation, — when 
it is known and felt, and has been abundantly verified, and 
has entered into the soul’s consciousness, — when it has car- 
ried men over seas and across deserts, — surely it can be told 
to those who providentially are denied the power of reading 
characters upon the paper leaf. When in this way they have 
been made Christians, one by one, two by two, they will be- 
come very eager to read the historic record of the Gospel 
which has already been inscribed upon their hearts, and to 
this end will ask, not, we should say, that the Scriptures 
may be translated into their own tongues, but that they may 
have an opportunity to learn the language of their teachers, 
and substitute it by and by in schools for their poor hea- 
thenish jargon. 

But even from this slight questioning we would cease. 
What does it matter, after all, that a few months have been 
spent less profitably than perhaps might have been the case, 
in translating the Scriptures into foreign tongues, and that a 
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few thousand dollars have been appropriated, not according 
to the best judgment, in printing the translations? Is not 
this slight qualification the merest trifle, compared with the 
great fact that earnest, devoted men and women, with the 
Gospel in their souls, have been doing what they could, little 
or much, judiciously or with less judgment, for those that sit 
in darkness, and would be so uplifted and blessed by the 
Truth, could they only receive it? We wish that our liberal 
churches had scores of missionaries, this very year, in Africa 
and Asia, and amongst the Isles of the Sea. We should not 
do one whit less at home, but rather incalculably more, from 
sending out laborers into the distant vineyards of the Lord’s 
heritage. We need not stand still any longer and argue 
about what the heathen are to be saved from. It is plain 
that in some way they need to be saved, that they are ina 
sore strait, and that we can do something for them, — that 
poor and cold and incomplete as our Christianity is, it is worth 
everything to us, and may be worth everything to them, — 
that it will be of great service to us to try to give such as we 
have, and that by giving we shall increase, and not lessen, our 
store. Why cannot the so-called Liberal Christians forget 
that they have ever had any controversy about the value of 
missions or the best methods of conducting them, and taking 
with them, not any denominational specialties, but the whole 
blessed Gospel of the grace of God as it lives in their hearts, 
go out into the wilderness, were it only to win Dr. Krapf’s 
three souls, or even to find out what there is in the wilder- 
ness? There can be no better remedy proposed for our mor- 
bid introspection and narrow subjectivity. No matter now, let 
us say, about that curious problem,— what word have you for 
that naked savage, you, who are forever telling us that every 
man isa child of God? What sort of child is he? How 


shall he become a son indeed ? 


E. 
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REMARKS 


MADE BY REV. MILTON P. BRAMAN, D.D., AT THE FUNERAL, AT DAN- 
VERS, OF MRS. LOUISE P. PUTNAM, WIFE OF REV. ALFRED P. 
PUTNAM, OF ROXBURY. 


Mrs. Putnam possessed naturally a very amiable and sweet 
disposition, and was capable of the strongest domestic and 
social attachments. The ardent affections which she cher- 
ished towards those who secured her regard awakened cor- 
respondent emotions in their hearts, and attracted towards 
herself their warmest friendships. She was endeared as few 
are to her parents, sisters, remoter connections, and all-with 
whom she was in relations of intimacy. As a wife, she was 
eminently entitled to a place among those of whom it is beau- 
tifully said in the Scripture, “‘ The heart of her husband doth 
safely trust in her.” Her affectionate temper, her devoted 
assiduities, the disposition to sacrifice her own convenience 
to the comfort of others, and her quick and deep sympathy, 
exceedingly qualified her for the duties of such a relation. 
She was adapted, in a remarkable degree, to render- home 
what it should be, —a place of repose, quiet, and harmonious 
intercourse, and for the exercise of pure and soothing emo- 
tions, to which the inmates gladly retire from the cares, 
perplexities, and even more exciting pleasures of life, as the 
scene of the truest and most satisfactory enjoyment. The 
home in which she spent her childhood was to her a home in 
the amplest sense of that term. There she lived amid the 
exercise of congenial sympathies, and contributed her full 
share to the delights of the family circle. The influence of 
her early life upon a heart so susceptible of everything that 
was gentle and kind, she carried with her to her new rela- 
tions and home in another place. And her bereaved com- 
panion knows much better than can be described, how much 
her kind words and faithful attentions contributed to soothe 
and sustain his heart, when agitated with the solicitudes and 
g* 
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apprehensions of a public, responsible, and comparatively 
untried field of labor. 

As was to be expected, when she removed to her new 
home, she secured to herself a cordial reception, and a large 
place in the regards of those with whom she had taken up 
her abode. She was universally and most sincerely beloved 
by the religious society with which she became connected ; 
and in the remembrance of those with whom circumstances 
brought her into more close and confidential friendship, her 
name will be cherished with enthusiastic and undying regard. 

All the natural qualities of her character were sanctified 
by the graces of piety. The serious views and impressions 
of childhood were ripened by divine influence into a supreme 
devotion of herself to her Heavenly Father. After deliberate 
inquiry and consideration, and a careful scrutiny into the 
state of her own feelings, she made a public consecration of 
herself to God. Everything in connection with the transac- 
tion, and all the manifestations of her subsequent life, afforded 
convincing evidence that the act was performed with the full 
consent of the heart. 

Her piety was marked with an uncommon degree of sin- 
cerity. She expressed only what she felt, and acted no more 
than her feelings prompted. The interest which she exhib- 
ited in religious themes, the expressions of her faith, peni- 
tence, submission, love to God, and her wish and purpose to 
live in obedience to His will and for His glory, were the 
dictates of a correspondent inward experience and the out- 
flowings of her inmost soul. Simplicity and artlessness char- 
acterized her Christian deportment. She was so free from 
anything pretentious and assuming in manner, that the 
strength of her emotions on religious subjects was concealed 
from general view, and exhibited only in the unreservedness 
of intimate disclosures. 

Another characteristic of her piety was the predominance 
of principle over emotion, which operated with a strength 
and steadiness that showed how deeply it was radicated in 
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the heart. Although her feelings, like those of all others, 
were subject to more or less fluctuation, her piety was not 
that of impulses, elevations, and transports, alternating with 
seasons of languor and insensibility. It consisted in clear, 
discriminating views of truth and duty, combined with an 
unbending resolution to perform the will of God. Her 
religion was a reasonable service, uniting, in a happy meas- 
ure, the dictates of the understanding and the emotions of 
the heart. It was in a remarkable degree of such a type as 
enabled her to fulfil the Apostolic requisition, demanding of 
Christians that they should be able to give a reason for the 
hope that is in them. 

It was justly and strikingly said by the late Dr. Channing, 
that one surrender of the will to God is worth a thousand 
transports. Not that Dr. Channing intended by any means 
to exclude emotions from religious experience. He advo- 
cated them strongly, as subjected to right direction and con- 
trol; but he intended that a hearty and unreserved yielding 
of the will to the Divine law, was a better evidence of gen- 
uine piety than many flights of religious ardor unregulated 
by the governing sentiment of Christian duty. 

When her more matured reflective powers were applied 
with special earnestness to spiritual concerns, her mind was 
not penetrated with those very pungent and painful convic- 
tions that agitate the feelings of many at such a period. She 
was impressed with a sense of the Divine goodness, her rela- 
tions and obligations to her Heavenly Benefactor, and the 
excellence and reasonableness of God’s requirement. Her 
special consecration of herself to a religious life did not take 
on the form of a violent transition, but it was the result of a 
calm, rational survey of the great duties and purpose of 
existence, to which, in the exercise of sincere penitence, 
trust, and firm resolution, she yielded the feelings of her soul 
and the powers of her understanding. This feature con- 
tinued to characterize her piety as it proceeded to develop 
itself and make progress to the end of life. 
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Her religion was marked by a peculiar degree of self-dis- 
trust and humility. She was careful in the scrutiny of her 
own heart, and fearful of mistaking the nature of the motives 
and feelings by which she was governed. She endeavored 
carefully to guard against confounding the dictates of natural 
inclinations and impulses, when coinciding with the line of 
rectitude, with the promptings of religious obligation. She 
earnestly desired not to think more highly of herself than 
she ought to think, and was cautious of overrating spiritual 
attainments. Only a few days since, she expressed herself 
with great feeling on this point. She was anxious lest the 
strong attachment which she cherished to friends should, 
unperceived by herself, hold too large a place and too control- 
ling an influence in the heart; and affirmed that she could 
hardly divest herself of the impression that it was a species 
of egotism to think and avow herself a Christian ;— when, 
at the same time, the testimony of her life, and the full con- 
sciousness of views and feelings which she then, and had for 
years, habitually entertained, and which she could not avoid 
expressing, afforded the most clear evidence of her being a 
true disciple of Jesus. 

Nice conscientiousness was another distinguishing trait of 
her piety. She was actuated by a predominant desire and 
purpose to be ruled by right motives, and to do her duty in 
all circumstances, and at the expense of all necessary sacri- 
fices. When the domestic connection which she formed was 
about to take her from the scenes to which she had been 
accustomed, to a new and wider sphere of action, she went 
with a resolution to devote all her energies to her new em- 
ployments, and to render life as useful as possible. Those 
friends among whom she spent the last years of her life, and 
with whom she was united in such interesting relations, know 
full well how faithfully she executed her intentions. They 
can bear witness to her exemplary deportment, and the zeal 
and industry with which she prosecuted those objects which 
enlisted her judgment and benevolent sympathy. They will 
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hold in ever grateful remembrance one who, when. she came 
among them a stranger, so quickly and so wisely appreciated 
the responsibilities of her position, whose heart was at once 
filled with the sincerest desires for their best welfare, and 
who made it her study and determination to render the op- 
portunities of the relation which she sustained to them as 
subservient as possible to its promotion. 

A fatal sickness arrested her at an early period of life, and, 
in the midst of useful engagements, she has fallen a victim to 
its power. The faith which had guided and consoled her life 
was not shaken. It grew stronger and brighter to the end. 
In the near view of the eternal world and in the retrospect of 
all that she had felt and acted, she had the peace which our 
Saviour bequeathed to his disciples when he said, “ My peace 
T leave with you.” Just before she ceased to articulate dis- 
tinctly, she repeated the twenty-third Psalm. In the languor 
and feebleness of a wasting disease, in the dying struggles, 
she was able to say: “The Lord is my shepherd: I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; he 
leadeth me beside the still waters. He restoreth my soul: he 
leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me. Thou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of mine enemies: thou anointest my head 
with oil; my cup runneth over. Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life; and I will dwell in 
the house of the Lord forever.” 

These exquisite words, whose utterance, we may not doubt, 
had often given language to her faith, were among the last 
beautiful expressions of her trust, her submission, and her 
blessed and triumphant assurance of the Divine protection, 
guidance, and favor. The rod and the staff upon which she 
relied for direction and support, did comfort her in the dark 
hour, did sustain and ;uide her through to a region of light 
and life. The goodness ind mercy which she declared should 
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follow her all the days of her life, have given her a place in 
the house of the Lord forever. 

She came to the home of her youth to die. In the arms 
of most affectionate and sorrowing, yet rejoicing parents, with 
the forms of familiar and beloved ones about her, and in view 
of the mild glories of a summer evening sky, she ‘passed into 
the heavens beyond, to the society of other friends, and to 
those lovely scenes of which it is said, “‘ There is no night 
there. And the city hath no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon, to shine in it. For the glory of the Lord doth lighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 

The following hymns were sung on the occasion, the one at 
the house, the other at the grave. 

Another hand is beckoning us, 
Another call is given : 


And glows once more with angel-steps 
The path which reaches Heaven. 


The light of her young life went down, 
As sinks behind the hill 

The glory of a setting star, 

Clear, suddenly, and still. 


And half we deemed she needed not 
The changing of her sphere, 
To give to Heaven a shining one, 


Who walked an angel here. 


We miss her in the place of prayer, 
And by the hearth-fire’s"light ; 

We pause beside her door to hear 
Once more her sweet “ Good night.” 


Alone unto our Father’s will 

One thought hath reconciled : 

That He whose love exceedeth ours 
Hath taken home his child. 


Fold her, O Father! in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 

A messenger of love between 

Our human hearts and Thee. 
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And grant that she who, trembling, here 
Distrusted all her powers, 

May welcome to her holier home 

The well-beloved of ours. 


Come forth! come on, with solemn song! 

The road is short, the rest is long! 

The Lord brought here, He calls away : 
Make no delay, 

This home was for a passing day. 


Now of a lasting home possest, 

She goes to seek a deeper rest. ' 

Good night ! the day was sultry here, 
In toil and fear ; 

Good night! the night is cool and clear. 


Chime on, ye bells! again begin, 

And ring the Sabbath morning in ; 

The laborer’s week-day work is done, 
The rest begun, 

Which Christ hath for his people won! 


Now open to us, gates of peace ! 
Here let the pilgrim’s journey cease. 
Ye quigt slumberers, make room 

Tn your still home 
For the new stranger who has come ! 


How many graves around us lie! 

How many homes are in the sky ! 

Yes, for each saint doth Christ prepare 
A place with care: 

Thy home is waiting, sister, there. 


Jesus, thou reignest, Lord alone, 

Thou wilt return and claim thine own. 

Come quickly, Lord! return again ! 
Amen! Amen! 


Thine seal us ever, now and then. 
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THE SOUL’S DIARY OF EXPERIENCE. 


A SERMON BY REY. GEO. E. ELLIS, D.D. 


PSALM Ixxvii. 6.—** I call to remembrance my song in the night; 1 commune with mine 
own heart; and my spirit made diligent search.” 


Our text refers to one of the richest offices of piety, —which 
is not prayer, nor worship, nor devotion, in the strictest sense 
of that word, — but which is yet an eminently religious exer- 
cise of the human spirit. It is that office of selfcommunion, 
self-reckoning, and contemplation, by which from time to 
time we review our own religious experience, tracing its in- 
cidents and progress, comparing it at its different stages, and 
marking the heights and the depths of our spiritual varia- 
tions. It is a religious office, because it is prompted by relig- 
ious emotions, and because it engages all that is sincere within 
us; while there is, or ought to be, always connected with it 
a feeling that we are searching ourselves after the method in 
which God is searching us. To perform the office well, we 
need a good memory, and Providence has taken care that 
our memory shall always be strong and faithful — peculiarly 
so —as regards our religious experience and all that enters 
into it. ‘ 

There was a very prevailing usage among religious per- 
sons, especially those of cultivated minds, in times gone by, 
of keeping what are called Religious Diaries, i. e. of mak- 
ing daily, or very frequent, records of their religious expe- 
rience. The custom has greatly fallen into disuse, — though 
there are doubtless some persons who still pursue it, in part 
because the example of the dead has prompted them to it, in 
part from a natural impulse felt within their own hearts. 
The whole subject of such Religious Diaries, records of relig- 
ious experience, daily journals of one’s own spiritual state, is 
a topic of exceeding interest. It will repay all the attention 
we may give to it, and in whatever light we shall look at it 
we shall find edifying instruction in it. 
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The lovers of the old books that enrich our precious literature 
are well aware that one of the choicest classes of such books 
is composed of diaries, — private journals of various kinds that 
have found their way into print. As records of facts and 
events in times gone by, of the manners and incidents of 
ancient days, these are of the highest value to the historian, 
as they relate much of which there is no public record, — as 
they fix dates, and, by revealing to us the actual impressions 
made by circumstances as they transpired, revive the whole 
past, clothing it with a living interest. When private par- 
tialities and personal biases, which pervert fair truth, are ju- 
diciously allowed for, such diaries are the most authentic and 
reliable records of vanished years. Of this whole class of 
diaries, in general religious diaries form much the larger por- 
tion, and these constitute in a good library a series of books 
of priceless value, and of inexhaustible instruction. The 
series begins in our Christian era with the Confessions of St. 
Augustine, the famous Bishop of Northern Africa, and comes 
down through all the ages of the Christian Church, giving us 
records of the spiritual experience and heart revelations of 
men representing every form and phase of Christian faith and 
piety. Looked at in the mass, those spiritual diaries consti- 
tute an amazingly forcible expression of the reality and the 
power of the religious element of human nature: they bring 
us almost into actual intercourse with invisible souls and an 
invisible world; so vividly, so faithfully, so startlingly do 
they reveal the workings of an influence which the strongest 
have not been able to resist, and which has nerved the weak- 
est with energies surpassing those that seem to move the 
world. 

Let us define the sentiment, the purpose, the method, which 
prompted and guided this daily record of religious experience. 
Though the habit of keeping a religious diary, instead of 
being confined to Christians of any one sect, has prevailed 
among the disciples of every Christian creed and form of 
piety, yet there is one common sentiment that has prompted 
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all who have followed the custom. This sentiment has been 
a conscientious feeling that they were bound to record and 
study the inconstant emotions of their own hearts, that they 
might have, by referring at any time to their past experi- 
ences, a complete account of their religious condition and 
attainments. They believed that they must either advance 
or fall off every day, and day by day, in their spiritual inter- 
ests, and that from year to year there would be marked evi- 
dence, one way or another, furnished in a course of faithfully 
written statements of their feelings and actions as to their 
religious condition. Ifon each day of their mature life they 
should enter upon a fair page how they had felt and acted in 
reference to the rule which they believed God to be holding 
over them, the comparison of the record year by year would 
show whether they were gaining or losing on the balance 
upon the great register above. This is presenting the pur- 
pose of the writer of such a soul-diary, from the fairest and 
highest point of view. It supposes the record to lie strictly 
between himself and God; to be open to no other eye; to 
have no side object, no posthumous value. It was not to be 
written for any end of self-justification to posterity. It was 
not to be made the medium for revealing the motives under 
which the writer had lived and acted in troubled times, or 
amid the collisions of common life. Still less was such a 
diary, under this religious view of it, to serve as a secret wit- 
ness in behalf of the writer about disputed matters, on which 
other pens might have written differently before the hands 
that held them had lost their power. Nor was the record to 
be made the medium of malignant feelings, or even of truth- 
ful insinuations or disclosures against other persons. Diaries 
of each and every kind which I have thus excluded from 
coming under the description before us, have been written 
and published abroad. But any side purpose will vitiate the 
main and the only devotional and pious purpose of a religious 
diary, — the purpose, namely, of recording the inner soul-his- 
tory in its covenant with, or its experience under, God. 
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One very marked characteristic of a type of piety which 
prevailed among our own ancestors, some two hundred years 
ago, was a habit of very diligent and anxious self-study and 
self-reckoning every day, and by a review of every week, and 
every month, and every year. They practised a religious 
introspection, a looking into their own hearts; they applied 
a sort of scale, a spiritual thermometer, to their feelings, their 
consciences, their compunctions, their aspirations, their heats 
and chills of piety. Just as the farmers who live upon the 
valleys of our great rivers can tell us, by marks they have 
made’ on rocks and trees, the lowest point to which the 
streams have shrunk in droughts, and the highest point to 
which they have risen in freshets; so could multitudes of 
religious persons of a past age have told by their own written 
diaries on what day of all their lives they had felt most 
devout or most cold, most spiritual or most worldly in 
mind, most hopeful or most desponding; when they had 
loved God, and when they had despised him; and also when 
God was most gracious to them, and when he was most 
darkly withdrawn from them. It marks, by contrast, the 
scientific, or practical, or utilitarian character of our own age, 
that there are so many persons who keep diaries and records 
of a very different sort, such as chronicle external rather 
than internal experiences, — the degrees of heat and cold at 
morning, noon, and evening, for every day of the year, — the 
height of tides, the quantity of rain, and the scale of the 
*markets. The spirit of ancient piety found a more serious 
and vital interest in chronicling the courses of the internal 
life. The birthday, the new year, deliverance from or sub- 
jection to calamity or trouble, recovery from sickness, the 
commencement of a new enterprise, or any event of similar 
private interest, was made the occasion of some religious 
vow, which, with the feelings and motives accompanying it, 
was put on record: it was dated from in time; it was meas- 
ured by as a standard; it was applied as a test; and the 
spirit was periodically called before it as if it were seated in 
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judgment to give in its testimony, to confess to short-comings, 
or to triumph because of its fidelity if it were found faithful. 

There have been some eminently faithful specimens and 
examples of this habit of recording a diary of spiritual experi- 
ences. From reading several of them we may learn many 
profoundly interesting and improving lessons of the work and 
growth of true religion in a human heart. In some of these 
diaries we see obvious traces of morbid and superstitious 
piety, — of sickly fancies, frights, and compunctions spent on 
vain subjects and enfeebling the energies of the heart for 
real religious work. In a few of these diaries there are 
manifest marks of hypocrisy, or a self-blinded spirit ; boasts 
over some good actions; balancings of virtues against vices ; 
self-justifications, put down to smother self-compunctions 
which are not entered on the record, but which are borne 
witness to by the evident attempt to get rid of them. But in 
other of these diaries, the best of them, we read faithful and 
precious histories of the life-long conflicts, the lofty purposes, 
the faltering hopes, and the steady progress of some heaven- 
guided souls. Precious memorials! — rich in their wisdom, 
instructive in all their details; encouraging to the worst of 
us, humbling to the best of us. These faithful records tell 
us of the whole course of God’s dealings, and of the Holy 
Spirit’s work, with souls that have lived in bodies on the 
earth during the last two thousand years, and which have 
now passed on,— souls that learned to study, and prove, 
and examine, and measure themselves by the searching tests 
and high demands of the Gospel of Christ. We see in them 
that each human soul has a religious history, and that, 
when this is revealed faithfully, it will help all other souls in 
their course of discipline. We see how God’s earliest work 
may be traced in a very young heart, in the sweet visions, 
the wondering thoughts, the timid conscience of childhood. 
We see how all these spiritual elements of our being develop 
their strength as years pass on. ‘“ Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock ; if any man open to me, I will enter in,” — 
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is the sentence which the Spirit seems to utter as it asks the 
heart after its each day’s record. We see how clear and 
glorious will be the power of faith; at some times how deep 
the joy and peace of believing, — and then again how de- 
spondency will cloud over the spirit and sink it occasionally 
almost into despair. We see that self-satisfaction and inward 
assurance are the strongest in presumptuous spirits, and the 
most subdued in conscientious spirits ; as the scrupulous and 
the delicate in spiritual structure will mourn over short- 
comings which never ruffle the peace of the robust and 
sturdy in self-conceit. We see how the righteous have been 
tried in affliction, and yet have come out like gold from the 
furnace. We see how the soul that starts by covenanting 
with God never finds Him to fail in the hour of need. 

This custom of keeping written records of one’s religious 
experience has fallen in our days almost into disuse, even 
among those who honor, and in the main hold to, the faith of 
such as practised the custom in a former age. Two principal 
reasons would seem to have induced this disuse. First, these 
diaries were for the most part written only for the perusal of 
those who in them revealed their inmost hearts, with all their 
humiliating confessions and self-reproaches. They wished to 
have the means of referring back from time to time to stages 
and incidents in their religious experience, to read in the 
calmness of after years what they had written in the fervors 
of an early zeal, and to trace the course of their impressions, 
the losses or the gains of their spiritual conflicts. They were 
sacred repositories, to be kept from every other eye, and to 
be committed to the flames when they had served such uses. 
But many of these diaries have been published to the world. 
Sometimes the writers of them have been harshly judged 
from them ;— their self-accusations and confessions having 
been ridiculed, or taken as tokens of spiritual pride, of hypoc- 
risy or weakness ; while their fervors, or their unstable varia- 
tions of feeling, have been viewed as evidence that piety is 
not a healthful, strengthening, moderating influence over 
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man. The dread of having the records of their own religious 
experience thus rudely revealed and treated, has induced 
many persons to abstain from committing to writing what 
they would have rejoiced to have for their own guidance, for 
communing with their own hearts, and making a diligent 
search of their spirits. This is one reason for the disuse of 
religious diaries. But another reason for it, perhaps a much 
more effective one, is this: many persons are persuaded that 
it is unwise, and dangerous to their sincerity, and injurious to 
their own real religious good, to make a daily or occasional 
record of their spiritual state. Many good reasons may be 
adduced to sustain this persuasion. The very intention of 
sitting down in order to record one’s state of mind and feel- 
ing will naturally lead to assuming or putting on an artificial 
state of mind and feeling ; just as a person, on sitting for a 
portrait, in the very effort of trying to look naturally, is sure 
to look unnaturally, — not like himself. So, it is said that 
the moment we propose to record our state of heart, or our 
emotions, or hopes, or fears, or faith, we are apt to be misled 
by a thousand little biases and misjudgments, and to set our- 
selves down more or less favorably and more or less unfairly. 
It is also said that it is unwise and unhealthful thus to 
record, and so to give a permanent impression to, our ever- 
changing moods of thought and emotion ; to mark the inces- 
sant fluctuations of our spirits ; the rising and falling billows 
of our inconstant breasts; which we call our fears and hopes, 
—our self-satisfactions and our mistrusts. The danger on 
the one hand is of hypocrisy, and on the other, of morbid and 
despondent feelings. Few, it is said, will deal in all honesty 
with themselves in these heart-searching processes, the results 
of which are committed to a written record. Few have 
calmness and balance of soul enough, or comprehensiveness 
and discretion of judgment enough, to allow for all the films 
which may gather on the mental vision, or to harmonize all 
the discordant tones which come from a poor, distracted 
human heart. 
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There certainly is great weight in this objection to a record 
of one’s religious experience ; it is liable to all these risks of 
sincerity, of wisdom, and of practical usefulness. Evidence 
might be abundantly quoted from numerous religious diaries 
to prove how the writers favored or wronged themselves ; how 
they exaggerated or smoothed over their faults; how they 
called up sick fancies from their breasts, or deepened a nat- 
ural despondency, or nourished a spiritual pride, or read 
erroneously the language of their hearts. Still there are not 
wanting other diaries which give proof throughout of a most 
faithful self-scrutiny, plain, honest self-dealing, pursued in a 
right spirit, and to the very best effects, in gradually mould- 
ing the character aright, and resulting in a most healthful 
tone of practical religion. One of the most frank and quaint 
of such diaries is that of a simple-hearted Quaker (John 
Rutty), dated nearly two hundred years ago, the truthfulness 
and homeliness of whose heart-register may be inferred from 
such a brief entry as this: “1 day of month. The day 
concluded badly, in inordinate passion on a sudden attack.” 
A yet briefer record of the 8th day of the month is made in 
this one honestly written word, “ Snappish.” In the diary 
of one of the greatest and best among the philosophers and 
statesmen of England of the last generation (Sir James 
Mackintosh), we find the following record, made after reading 
the Sermon on the Mount: “For a moment, O Teacher 
Blessed! I taste the unspeakable delight of feeling myself to 
be better. I feel, as in the days of my youth, that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, which long habits of infirmity 
and the low concerns of the world have contributed to extin- 
guish.” The man must have been wiser, and have felt better 
after writing that: nor does it harm his memory, that what 
he penned in some holy midnight hour, alone, searching his 
heart, should be published from his private papers to the 
world. It was a sacred throbbing of the heart, felt in Pagan 
India, as a reminiscence of a pious education in Scotland. 
And what an echo that silent throb of one heart awakens 
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in other hearts! And take another record from the same 
pen, —as candid a self-revealing as the human heart can 
make: “J am sure I should not esteem my own character 
in another person.” The sentence is a whole volume of self- 
knowledge and of charity. For if we only learn by faithful 
self-scrutiny to know ourselves, we shall always discover traits 
which we should not like, and do not like, in others; and if, 
nevertheless, we can live in peace with ourselves, and think 
‘tolerably well of ourselves, should we not try to live more 
peaceably with others, and to think more charitably of them ? 

And now, whatever opinion we may entertain concerning 
the wisdom or the utility of making a permanent record for 
our own eyes, or to aid and cheer another, of our private 
religious experience, our heart-searchings, our communions 
with our own spirits, —the theme which we have been enter- 
taining must at least have reminded us of the fact that each 
of us has the materials day by day for such a record. There 
is such a diary written in each of our hearts, whether we 
leave it in its original hieroglyphics there, or copy it on the 
paper page. Lach of us has a religious history. There may 
be difficulties in the way of our writing it out fairly, or of 
our using it to edification should it be written: just as, when 
an invalid attempts to count his pulse, the very attempt to 
do it alters the beat of that sensitive register of the vital 
forces. But the heart has its diary. There are recorded 
faithfully, deeply, permanently, the histories of our spiritual 
experiences,—the suggestions, the appeals, the opportunities, 
the visions, the resolutions, the compunctions, the triumphs, 
the discomfitures, — which, with more than the variety and 
the inconstancy of the weather in one year, or in a score of 
years, as may be, have been entertained within the secret re- 
cesses of our being. There can be no question of this fact. 
Philosophy even accepts it and asserts it, as it compels our 
belief through force of the natural constitution of man. It 
may startle us to realize this fact; for it is saying a great 
deal more than if we affirmed that the sand on the sea-beach 
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preserves a trace of every impression from every beating wave, 
or that the well-worn highway of a city keeps a memorial of 
every foot that has trodden it. To say that a human heart 
preserves a record of every influence that makes up its relig- 
ious history, is to assert a fact which we can credit only 
when we know how fearfully and wonderfully we are made. 
But the evidence of that fact appears in many marvellous 
tokens, revealed in dreams, in memories, in the returns in 
age of feelings left far back in youth, in the utterances of 
delirium, in the failing and yet renewing consciousness of 
the last bed and the last hours of life. Then the heart signi- 
fies that it has made a record of all that has religiously con- 
cerned it, and that it has committed to the Spirit the keeping, 
and the renewing, and the reperusal of that record. 

For, again, if that record, that religious diary, is made, it 
is made to be used. We may call it to remembrance in the 
night: in the night of each day, or in the night of life. It is 
our history, our religious history. No eye but our own —no 
eye of man — may ever read it. We may lock it up in invi- 
olable privacy. But it is all there within us, and we cannot 
alter a line in it. It began when our lives began, and before 
we began to think; for the spirit has the start of the mind. 
What the eyes first saw, and the thought first wondered over, 
and the heart first loved, was entered on its earlier pages, as 
the elements from which more distinct and intelligible im- 
pressions were next to be derived. And then every thought 
and feeling of ours which has taken its substance or tinge 
_ from religion — every serious emotion, every anxious ques- 
tioning, every remonstrance of conscience, every echo to the 
knock at the door of the heart—has been entered on the 
soul’s diary and left its record there. It has all been record- 
ed, that it may be preserved. It is preserved that it may be 
read again. And this is the irresistible conclusion: that the 
whole religious or irreligious experience of every human be- 
ing is on record, registered in the secret recesses of his soul. 
His retrospects and self-reckonings call it to remembrance. 
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When his spirit makes diligent search, its treasured reposito- 
ries come forth to answer to his own questions, and they yield 
up their secrets to him, no matter whether they rejoice or 
grieve him. 

Is there not something solemn and deeply penetrating in 
the thought that each one of us bears with him this register, 
which, while it contains the history of his soul, may be also 
the doom-book of retribution for him! Faithful beyond all 
other registers is that of the soul. Faithful and secret too. 
It has nothing on it to reproach us which we can refer to 
any other agency than our own. Our mere misfortunes, our 
pardonable infirmities, never find record there; and what- 
ever is written there in tears is either too faint to be perused 
at any long time afterward, or the pain which it may cause 
is relieved by more tears. But all divine mercies too are 
there written, and the sum of all our obligations is made to 
stand in fair balance with our opportunities and means. 

Let there be bright and grateful memorials on the soul’s 
record ; and let piety, with its regrets and its resolutions, 
dedicate the pages which belong alike to God and to our- 
selves. 





Tue Holy Ghost bringeth Christ home unto us; he must reveal 
him. 

Where the Holy Ghost preacheth not, there is no church. 

The works of the Holy Ghost are wrought continually. 


Farrn must have before it some external thing. 
The Word maketh a sacrament. 

Christ in the sacrament is spiritual food for the soul. 
As we hold of Christ, even so we have him. 

The Church heareth none but Christ. 

The Gospel is altogether joyful. 
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AT THE DOOR; OR, MEMOIRS OF A FLINT. 


‘‘Tuat should be the title of my autobiography,” said she. 

*‘ How do you mean ? flinty-hearted ? O, my! Why, don’t 
you think benevolence, and charity, and all that, are duties?” 
said I. 

“OQ, bah! excuse me; but you are not yet sixteen, and I 
—am sixty. It is astonishing what different notions one gets 
of life, duty, morality, as they go along, isn’t it? Never 
mind, Pauline. You’ll never have one, not the least one, of 
my troubles. You will do, and give, and bless, and be 
blessed, to the end of your days, and all for the want of — 
Well! you have a well-balanced mind, as they call it, Pol- 
ly,” said the old lady, looking keenly at me, while her mouth 
curved and smiled with an archness which I saw and felt 
without at all understanding. 

“Now, what are you laughing at me for?” 

“Laughing at you? not a bit, Polly. It was myself I was 
laughing at. I laugh at myself continually; but somehow 
don’t improve under it any.” 

The old lady was my aunt, and a great talker. Give 
her time enough and one auditor, and she would entertain 
herself and that one by the hour. I had found that out, in 
the day I had stayed there, and, as I was knitting a counter- 
pane in a shell pattern, was only too glad to do up my visit- 
ing, my duty, and my counterpane together. As to myself, 
I am just like other people; neither better nor worse than 
any ten girls you will see up and down the next street. I 
give Miss Hughes all my old clothes to make over for any- 
body she thinks can use them; give always at the door; and 
go every Thursday morning to sew for the poor. 

My aunt leaned forward, and poked the cannel coal into a 
pleasant flame. Then she took from the drawer of her work- 
table some loose sheets, scribbled and blotted; read a little to 
herself, and then laughed again with that half-mournful mer- 
riment which, I think, is peculiar to the old, — that mixture 
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of association and memory. A thousand ambushed thoughts 
and experiences crowd into her face, and the whole finally 
thrown impatiently aside with a sigh. 

“ Ah! dear, —I never think of that, or of him, or of her, 
without thinking of —” and then follow long stories, more 
or less entertaining to me; but I always love to look at the 
dreamy eyes, and see the faint color spread over the sweet 
*‘ autumnal face.” 

At this moment, and while my aunt’s whole attitude was 
one of pensive tenderness and composure, her maid put in 
her head only at the door, saying, “A man, ma’am: wants 
everything !” . 

My aunt hastily plunged her hand into her pocket, and 
drew forth a ticket. “Give him that, Milly. 24 Beach 
Street. Send him right away! Quick, before he steals any- 
thing!” 

“‘ The poor creature ’ll steal nothing, unless with his feet, 
ma’am ; his two arms is just off with a machine-shop falling 
on him.” 

“‘Can’t help it, Milly! if he had lost his head, he must go 
to Beach Street. So send him.” 

The head withdrew, and my aunt heaved a deep sigh of 
relief. 

*‘ Another one out of the way!” 

“Why, auntie! you are flinty!” said I, surprised at the 
curtness of her speech. 

“Perfectly, utterly stony!” said she, rummaging again 
at the papers. 

‘Pray, read aloud what you have there; I see it is your 
writing ;— that is, if you please. I don’t wish to be too cu- 
rious.” 

‘“‘ They are only some notes; I have n’t written it out with 
any care,” said my aunt, modestly ; “ but if you like to hear, 
I will run it over.” 

She settled herself in the rocking-chair, and glanced at the 
window, with a smile. 
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“Tt is snowing hard, and I am glad of it. Now we shall 
not be interrupted again. Rock away, Pauline, and be com- 
fortable, and you have my free leave to go to sleep at any 
time, since I am reading more to myself than to you, after 
all.” 

(But why need she have told me so ?) 

“ Yes,—it should be, as I said, ‘Memoirs of a Flint.’ 
Now then. 

“‘T was born — we will say —half a century ago. Not but 
that, strictly speaking,” added my aunt, “I ought to say 
nearly a lustre more. But why not stop at fifty? it is a 
good age, and takes in experience enough to satisfy any- 
body.” 

‘“‘T think if I were sixty, I should be very proud of it, 
auntie,” said I, surprised at this weakness. 

‘“‘ We shall see,” replied my aunt. And then she laughed 
heartily. ‘Iam only thinking of old Mrs. Johnson’s wrath 
at somebody’s calling her ninety-three. ‘Only ninety-two!’ 
screamed she; ‘ you needn’t make a person worse than they 
are!’ You see how proud people are at ninety-two, Polly!” 
She looked at me again with the old look of half inquiry 
and half compassion. Then, as I did not reply, began read- 
ing. 

“Half a century ago, the standard of morality, nay, I 
might perhaps say of Christianity, was very different from 
that of the present day. At that time I had the happiness 
to be born. I say the happiness, because all the world has 
agreed that the old times were the good times. I was born 
in those good times, with a tender, a most tender heart. 
Chicken is a faint comparison. Not only ready,to melt at 
every application, and listen to every personal appeal, but 
going forth in an all-embracing, universal-brotherhood way, 
into the wide universe,— into a universe that needed me, 
and such as me, to right its wrongs, to soothe its sorrows, and 
by a cheerful agrarianism to put everybody up and nobody 
down. - Easily enough done with a will. 

VOL. XXIV. 11 
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“The echoes were in the air still, that had throbbed in 
France for liberty, fraternity, peace, ease, and plenty to all. 
They had crossed the ocean, and vibrated yet in the infant 
world’s air above us. Yes, ‘Peace and ease to all!’ we 
said, one to another, as we heard the thunder of the distant 
struggle between a frantic people and a scarcely less frantic 
court. From abroad we heard the hoarse scream for liberty 
and bread. By the time it reached us, we listened to it as 
pleasant music,— under our own vines and fig-trees, with 
none to molest. Our struggle was over, the victory won, — 
our barns full, our hands open, plenty smiling everywhere. 
Everybody was a captain, or at least a corporal, and judges 
and justices adorned every other dwelling. Probably the 
events of the last quarter of the century, which, like the cal- 
dron in Macbeth, kept on 


‘ Bubble, bubble, — toil and trouble,’ 


might have had an effect on all the mental constitutions of 


the time. They kept on bubbling, I know, in America, till 
after the war of 1812 settled rights on sea and land, and it 
was left to a later generation to descend to particulars and 
personalities, from the theoretical to the practical. 

“‘ However or why-ever it might be, here was I, with my 
tender heart before mentioned, ready to brood, halcyon fash- 
ion, over the stormy waves of a distressed humanity, if I 
could find the article. But where to find it? 

“‘ There was no Miss Dix, to tell us what a shame it was that 
our insane brethren were left to roam the streets and frighten 
the children, — no Provident Associations, — no societies for 
the relief of paupers, and none for the prevention of the 
same. We had very small drafts on our sympathies, and 
they were readily and cheerfully answered. 

“‘ Nobody warned us against ‘ giving at the door.’ Nobody 
acted as police-officer to the children who played truant. The 
children played truant, and were well whipped at school the 
next day, and we gave ‘at the door’ because that was the 
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only place, and infrequent enough at that, so that a beggar 
was a frightful sight, rather, to my young eyes. 

‘“ As to a poor-house, there was no such thing to be seen. 
The pretty, nice beds, ranged in neat bed-rooms, and the 
paupers sitting about a stove in their ‘ Boston rocking- 
chairs,’ which one may see now in a poor-house, were not 
in existence. We had a theory about ‘almshouses,’ and 
that people only died there in England in great destitu- 
tion. To be sure, that was all one might expect from ‘ the 
British.’ 

*‘ The ‘town’s poor,’ as they were called, were ‘ bid off in 
New Hampshire.’ The one who bid lowest got them to 
board. But don’t imagine they didn’t catch Tartars, every 
one. The three or four old women who were promoted to 
the situation of ‘town’s poor’ were so petted by private 
kindness, so crammed with goodies and delicacies, that they 
were a perpetual plague to the boardees, who often declared 


in their wrath, that ‘ there wa’n’t so stuck-up a set nowhere,’ 
—and that ‘for sass, the schoolmasters wa’n’t nothing to 
’em: they’d rather board the schoolmasters a week than 
town’s poor a day.’ In those good times, schoolmasters 
‘boarded round,’ a week at a time, sleeping with the 
family, and partaking often of the maternal cares. <A good- 
natured schoolmaster would n’t mind the rule of three to 


a couch; and it was policy, on the whole, not to seem to 
mind it. 

‘* Meantime, we had an English literature, in a comical con- 
tradiction and inconsistence with our experience and customs. 
So that we never thought of applying our theories to our 
facts for a moment. 

“‘T am trying to account for a mind, by showing under what 
influences it was formed. Do you ask, where was common 
sense? common shrewdness? intuitive perception of charac- 
ter? People who did not read had those. If they read, 
they were like me. All the pictures in the books, — from ‘ Pity 
the sorrows of a poor old man,’ to the good children who 
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gave their odd guineas to make a starving family happy, — 
told one story. All the stories were of young ladies who wore 
old pelisses, that they might appropriate the ten guineas given 
by a doting father for a new one, to pay the rent of a dis- 
tressed beggar. And well was it for them they so invested 
their guineas. For inevitably did not the concealed witness 
of virtue, Sir Harry, reward the young lady with his hand 
and pocket ? so that, for her old pelisse, she might have twenty 
new ones, besides the happiness of relieving a destitute and 
large family, pursued by a red-nosed bailiff? Always. 

‘“‘ But, it may be objected, where were your eyes? did 
you not see, in your own town, the fat, sleek, well-cared-for 
paupers? could you not see that the books you read were 
pictures of a different society and condition from your own? 

“ First, —life is never to the young what is going on about 
themselves; but the unknown. There is either the remote- 
ness of time or place. In youth, of time of course ;— and 
all who have lived long look back with an amused eye on 


the exaggerated ideas they have had of life, society, and man- 
ners, with which they had come in contact only slightly, if 
at all. 


‘“‘ And next, —every year that does not give us this expe- 
rience of life as it is, unfits us more and more for judging of it. 
Unconsciously we bring our experience up as much as possi- 
ble to the standard of our reading. The facts are compara- 
tively so few that they don’t ‘put us out,’ as the artist said 
nature did him. The world of which we read, and know 
nothing, undoubtedly contains a vast amount of villany ; but 
to us it is as theatrical as the green-room. Whenever we see 
it, it surprises us as much as if we had expected a heaven on 
earth. Villains we know there are ; but not thisman! Cheats 
and scoundrels of course, somewhere; but O Heaven! not 
this smooth-spoken individual! Burglars and assassins, to 
be sure, in plenty; but is it really necessary to lock the 
door ? 

“‘T shall never forget the fright from the first real crime in 
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our community. The reaction from confidence and safety 
was so great, that our suspiciousness became absolutely ri- 
diculous. We began to look askance even on our old friends 
and neighbors, and it was only after considering that it was a 
foreigner, and not one of our own brethren, that we were able 
to go about our daily duties with any composure. 

‘“‘ Vague terrors seized me at sight of a stranger; most of 
all in a-stage-coach, where they were often getting in to ride 
a mile, or five miles perhaps, — at all events, long enough for 
a great deal of mischief. The criminal probabilities con- 
tained in some unprepossessing faces were terrifying. As 
some persons learn to understand and notice the shapes 
of clouds and picturesque scenery, first from description 
and then from paintings, but last of all from looking with 
their own eyes, so did this inverted and unhealthy mental 
condition affect my whole nature. The tender love and 
abundant benevolence of which I have spoken sprouted very 
much as vegetables do in a cellar, where the want of com- 
mon daylight gives them a crispy, straggling growth. The 
intense greenness of both is another likeness. 

‘“¢ However, as life wears on, we get somehow into the same 
channels as our fellows; and, by accident or purpose, I too 
came to be at the head of an establishment. And here it 
was that my loving, sincere, and generous nature fairly 
hardened into flint. 

‘“‘ While I had vegetated in a quiet home, lived in a library, 
dwelt in dreams, and revelled in poetry and the ideal in 
everything, presto! the world had changed hands, chass¢éed 
across, and new figures were formed on the floor. New 
States and Territories had been created, which left my geog- 
raphy limping far behind. The District of Maine had long 
ago become the State. The Ohio River rolled no longer 
through eternal solitudes, but smiled on civilized townships ; 
the country had received a new impetus, and society a new 
organization, from foreign immigrants. The new elements 
in our population disintegrated the mass. We were no 

m* 
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longer a brotherhood,—an immense New England family, 
of whom every suffering member called the rest to suffer 
with it. Domestic service, most of all, changed the face of 
the family circle. In place of plain, hearty, humble friend- 
ship, there came the unintelligible jargon of sycophancy. 
In place of security, there came rascality, in-doors and out. 
The directions to lock your front-doors, and look sharp after 
your umbrellas, were types of the caution to which our sim- 
ple community was called by its new position. But of all 
these changes I was as unconscious as Dominie Sampson, or 
a new-born baby. 

‘¢T pass over the various large families which I rescued from 
the highway and set up in housekeeping; over the clothes 
taken from the clothes-horse by my protegées after having 
been employed by me to iron them, and having received pay- 
ment therefor, which made it doubly cruel. By the knives 
and forks stolen from the table spread by my bounty, — by 
the oaths of innocence taken on bended knees, and kissing 
the cookery book,—by the ‘poor-house children’ (for by 
this time I had come to live where there was a poor-house) 
whom I took to my heart to cheer, console, educate, and ele- 
vate, — and also by the greater and more great developments 
by ditto of villany and depravity, than any modern romance 
has power to create, — I pass by the laughing confessions of 
my last specimen of childish iniquity, who evidently consid- 
ered there was no sport in ‘selling’ one who was so willing 
to purchase, — these experiences have come to all, alas! and 
yet through all may shine still, in some hearts, the lamp of 
Christian hope and courage. 

“ But I have extinguished mine. When I say that, I don’t 
refuse oil te the wise virgins who know how to manage their 
lamps. Happy those whose sagacity and shrewdness are a 
warning to the rogue, and not a temptation! Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven on earth; they are doing good. They 
are wise as serpents. I am as harmless as a dove, and should 
sooner change into a goose than an eagle. Indeed, I never 
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saw the culprit for whom I did not blush too much to accuse 
him of his fault, and only desire that he might escape with 
his own respect, though he had lost mine. 

“ Now, I have put myself under bonds to give nothing, feel- 
ing a conviction that in so doing I refrain from a great wrong 
and folly, probably. And though it is a sacrifice to give up 
the indulgence of generosity, I make it.” . 

Here my aunt stopped reading, and looked at the fire. I 
did not interrupt her by a word, and after some minutes she 
turned to me with her eyes full of tears. 

“ This is a long preamble, Polly, for I have not yet begun 
to write my story. But I mean to. I often think it would 
be as good as a novel. Some of the circumstances have so 
much the look of one, that it would hardly do to write them, 
without Miss Edgeworth’s note, ‘ This is a fact.’ ” 

“Then you were sometimes really interested in these 
wretches?” said I. 

“ Don’t call them so, Polly; who knows, after all, but 
their angels stand before the face of the Father? Wretched, 
indeed, they may have been; but who knows what they re- 
sisted before they fell? We know nothing of their tempta- 
tions, and therefore we are not their judges, thank Heaven!” 

‘“‘ My dear, good aunty, you never see evil!” said I, com- 
passionately ; “ but tell me one case where you did good. I 
am sure you must have done much.” 

“No, Pauline, I don’t remember one. I mean where I 
have really helped people. It has always been in the wrong 
way, or too much, or in some way injudicious. No, I have 
determined to leave these things all to the ‘ Ministry at 
large.’ I pay my subscription to that with a full confidence 
that it will be properly expended.” 

My aunt shuffled the papers as she spoke, as if she had a 
nervous fear that she should somehow be persuaded out of 
her resolution. Her eye lighted on a loose sheet. 

“Here are minutes of Caroline Harley. O, she might 
have deceived anybody! and yet, I never think of her with 
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out a tender regret and sorrow. Such a sweet, innocent 
face! Surely such a stamp cannot be wholly effaced! Some 
time she must come back to the fold!— And here is Nora 
Crawley! This was my first experience of that sort. How 
many I have had since!” 

“‘ What was it, Aunty?” 

‘“‘ She .came to the door begging. O, it is the old story. 
I asked her if she did not want to work instead of beg. She 
had a sweet, good face—I can’t tell it to you. Itisa real 
grief and pain to me to think of so many who are fairly 
crowded into evil by the force of what is about them. I 
wanted Nora to come and live with me, and she really did 
want to come, — to labor honestly, and to have the wages of 
righteousness instead of sin. But, following her to her home 
to get her mother’s permission, I found the family plentifully 
supplied, and with a much better dinner on their table than 
I had ordered for myself. That was no matter; but the de- 
ceit, — and the inevitableness of the child’s career! There 
was no help for it. No! The mother said she could n’t 
spare Nora to anybody. But I did long to gather her under 
my wings, to protect her even from her own family.” 

“But surely, Aunty, you must do good, when you feel so 
deep and real a desire to do it, — I can’t think you always 
fail: that would be to accuse Providence. He has not given 
these instincts of mercy without a purpose.” I spoke heart- 
ily, for I saw that the tender heart of my aunt had been 
bruised and hurt, but that she had by no means arrived at 
the state of a flint. Also, it seemed to me that the world 
was not so crammed with benevolent individuals that it could 
afford to spare a sincere, even if mistaken, worker and giver. 

“T have had too many reasons, Polly, not to hold fast to 
my convictions of right.” 

The maid put her head in once more to say, with a face of 
scarlet indignation, that “‘ That critter without no arms, and 
pretending a mill fell on him, was lying drunk down to Nor- 
ton’s shop, and they say he’s fresh from State’s prison. It’s 
too mean, anyhow !” 
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“Why, did you give him anything, Milly ?” said I. 

“Yes, I did; I gin him a dollar! ’n I wish he’d been 
sunk first!” 

The head withdrew again, and my aunt’s comical face of 
mixed distress and triumph made me laugh heartily. “If 
only she don’t get hard-hearted, Polly! But you see it is 
dangerous to deliberate; we’re lost if we do. I ought to 
have gone out and sent him away myself.” 

The next morning it had stopped snowing, and I was gaz- 
ing out of the window at a clean-looking world, when my 
aunt entered the room, with a flushed cheek. 

“‘T should n’t think it was so very cold! but a man who 
has. just been here trembled so from head to foot, that I 
could n’t help giving him a coat, at least.” 

“QO, flinty heart!” I laughed. 

My aunt blushed again, without answering. 

Just then the door opened, and Mr. T., whom I knew to be 
the Minister at large, asked if he might come in. 

“To be sure! as if you, of all the world, were not the per- 
son I most wanted to see!” said my aunt, with a cordial and 
relieved air. ‘Come in! my conscience! not my second, but 
my first conscience ; for after all, I shall refer to you.” 

“What now, my dear madam? What mischief is in the 
wind ?” said Mr. T. 

“None in the world. But I have just sent a man away to 
that dismal Beach Street, who in my heart I believe to need 
tender nursing and care. I told him, however, to return to 
me this evening, and let me know how all went with him.” 

“ After giving him clothes and food ‘ at the door’! ” said I. 

“‘ The case! the case! if you please,” said Mr. T. 

“‘ Well, without any fine words or descriptions, imagine a 
delicate, slender-looking man, with large, soft, brown eyes, 
looking up at you beseechingly ; at first without a word, and 
then only saying, ‘My child is dead! two days! O ma’am, 
help me,to bury her! Iam a stranger in the place!’ — and 
there he stopped.” 
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“ And you,” said Mr. T. 

My aunt’s voice was choked with emotion, and her eyes full. 

“ O, [—I— gave him a ticket, forsooth! then, for I was 
ashamed to be saying,‘ Be ye warmed and filled, notwith- 
standing I gave him neither warmth nor food,’ I asked him 
if he would not eat; he took eagerly the food Milly brought 
to him, saying that he would carry it to his wife. Meanwhile 
his deadly pale face and his trembling limbs — oh! you should 
have seen him ! — seen his exhaustion and illness, and felt, as I 
did, the anxious love that would not let him take a morsel of 
food till he could share it with his family!” 

“Ts that all?” said Mr. T. coolly. 

*“ Not quite,” answered my aunt, with an indignant flush ; 
“T ought to say that I felt intense self-reproach, as I sent him 
away to Beach Street and Mr. Todd. Who knowsif Mr. Todd 
is at home? and if he has not gone out to visit ten others, 
who have been sent to him? and, in the mean time, this 
wretched family are weeping, shivering, and starving over 
their dead and unburied child? I declare, such things make 
me feel as if the Provident Association was all wrong, and 
that we ought to trust to our instincts, and relieve the suffer- 
ing at once, which cannot wait the slow motions of a system. 
A system is an excellent thing to be sure,—and it is very 
desirable to prevent imposition, of course; but there are 
cases that cannot wait for cautious and cold inquiry, — bruised 
hearts —” 

My aunt’s voice ceased ; but her earnest eyes still inquired 
of the calm face before her, if there was not a “ more excel- 
lent way ” than the one adopted in Boston, and called the 
Provident Association, and which had been tried for the last 
year in L. 

‘“ The cases are very rare that need to be instantly disposed 
of,” said Mr. T. ‘Iknow the man who has been to you 
this morning. It is two months at least since his child has 
been in this unburied condition for two days, with which he 
has regaled your compassionate ears. He has no wife. And 
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if he did not eat, it was because, having been drunk all night, 
he had no ability to swallow wholesome food. He threw it 
under the hedge as he went out, and there Milly will find it. 
The man is incorrigible, I believe. At least, everything has 
been tried, to reform and encourage him.” 

“Tt is your safest way to be a flint, auntie,” said I. 

“J do believe so,”’ she answered, “ and I humbly beg your 
pardon, Conscience, for all the bad things I have thought 
of you.” ; 

“ Pardon is freely granted, — not the less that I know you 
will continue to sin,” — replied Mr. T., with a cordial smile. 

“Why, what makes you say that? Don’t you believe expe- 
rience will do me any good?” 

“Not the least. And it is the more meritorious in me to 
forgive, look you, when it is you, and such as you, who 
hinder more than any the success of my ministry.” 

“OQ, now you are cruel!” said I, looking at the demure 
and self-convicted air of my aunt, who sat in total silence. 

“No, not cruel. It is the kindness of the thoughtless 
which is the greatest real cruelty. I need not explain to you, 
my dear madam, why ; but’ — turning a very pleasant bright 
pair of eyes on my face (on the other hand, he was a married 
man with five children) —‘“I am anxious to set you right 
about this ‘ giving at the door.’ ” 

I listened politely, at the same time thinking it was best to 
give and be done with it, and better give to the unworthy, 
than possibly refuse the worthy applicant. But this was only 
the momentary thought. Mr. T. went on to say: — 

“The object of giving to the poor is not merely present 
relief, but permanent help. Now, we must not prevent the 
last by the first ; as we do, if we create in the poor a habit 
and a taste for dependence. The best and truest charity is 
that which puts people in a way to help themselves. And 
whoever bestows it directly bestows also a pain to a right 
mind. They either hurt the delicacy of the applicant, or 
they help to harden him: and either is bad. 
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“You will think me refining,” said Mr. T., with a smile, 
“ but I am talking now of Americans born, in whom the in- 
stinct of independence and equality has not been crushed by 
misfortune. They wish to be assisted to a means of self- 
support. And a true and enlightened view of charity 
should always lead us to do this if possible. It is not so 
easy as it is to take out a quarter of a dollar and then 
dismiss the subject. But we are talking now of what it 
is right to do.” . 

“True!” murmured my aunt. “Go on, pray!” 

**Q, don’t ask me to repeat one of my Reports!” said the 
minister, laughing. “I will send the whole argument to 
you.” 

‘“‘ But, of the beggars at the door,” said I, “ how very few 
are Americans ! — not one in a hundred!” 

“That ’s true, thank Heaven,” answered he, “ and that is 
the very reason that the Provident Association is established 
at all. It is, in effect, a check on imposition. At the same 
time, by the distribution of officers, whose duty it is, not only 
to see, but to relieve effectually and permanently, if neces- 
sary, no one is neglected who ought to be attended to. One 
of the first elements of success is, of course, to encourage 
this systematic and thorough relief, by refusing to give at 
the door; at the same time that you give the applicant a 
right to ask at the proper place, of the proper person, for 
the aid which you have placed at his command. Don’t you 
see?” 

“Yes, I do,” said I; “ but it will be a long time before you 
get people to see the benefit of the new way.” 

“There is already, however, a wonderful diminution of 
beggars,” said Mr. T. ‘Impostors are tired of being sent 
to Beach Street. And the system meets with the most cor- 
dial encouragement from the wisest and most liberal of our 
citizens. Only some of our tender hearts,” added he, archly, 
“‘ will never cease, I am afraid, to do us a mischief. They 
are led away by soft, brown eyes, and tremors —” 
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“ Don’t you think I shall improve after all!” exclaimed my 
aunt, in dismay. 

“ Well—no, I don’t. But you can try,” said he, laughing. 

“You could keep a dog to bark at beggars, aunty,” said I. 

‘Yes, and have ‘ 24 Beach Street,’ and ‘ Get out!’ marked 
on his collar,” said my aunt. 





C. A. H. 





THE HEBREW PRINCES. 


I. 
THE CAPTIVES. 


THE KING OF BABYLON. 





Hast thou yet found the princes, Ashpenaz, 

Of whom I spake to thee? Princes by birth, 

Of Israel’s royal line? In grace of form, 

And beauty, without blemish? Skilled 

In art and science, understanding all 

The wisdom and the knowledge of their race ? 
Whom we may teach the learning and the tongue 
Of the Chaldeans? Of ability 

To stand before our royal throne ? 


ASHPENAZ. 
O king! 
Among the children of the royal race 
ih) Of Judah, whom I found at thy command, 
Are four young captive princes, in whom dwell 
The graces and the gifts which thou dost seek ;— 
In Daniel, Belteshazzar whom I name — 
In Hananiah, Shadrach, — Mishael, 
Meshach, — and Azariah, in our tongue 
Abednego. A rare and noble grace 
Bespeaks their princely birth. Not less the glance 
From out the starry darkness of their eyes 
Betokeneth the skill in learning that 
VOL. XXIV. 12 
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Exalteth them above their fellows. Thus, 
O king! have I obeyed thy royal will. 


THE KING. 


Thou hast well done! I will appoint for them 

A daily portion of the royal meat 

And wine, until three years, when they may stand 
Before our sovereign presence, Ashpenaz ! 


DANIEL. 
O Ashpenaz! I pray thee not require 
That we, thy servants, shall defile our lips 
With the king’s meat or wine, — the which to taste 
Our Hebrew law forbiddeth! O, I pray, 
Compassion have on our dark, painful lot! 
Captives we dwell within the stranger’s gates, — 
And save us from our souls’ abhorrence ! 


ASHPENAZ. 
I 


Should fear my lord, the king, who doth appoint 
Your daily meat and wine, were I to give 

That which should prove less nourishing, and thus 
He might behold your faces not so fair 

As other royal children of your race. 

Then should my life endangered be, had I 

So rashly disobeyed my lord the king. 


DANIEL. 


O, thou dost look on us so tenderly, 
I know thou canst not have the power to speak 
Denial! I will pray our God to touch 
Thy heart with softer pity from on high 
For Judah’s heavy burden ! 
If He will, 
Our faces shall be fair and ruddy as 
The face of youthful David when he came 
To Israel’s throne, from watching by his flock. 
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And since our God hath willed captivity 
For Judah’s wandering, backsliding race, 
And not the might of mortal monarch, we 
Thy royal master, Babylon, will serve 
Most faithfully ! 


ASHPENAZ. 


A moving eloquence 
Doth sit enthroned upon thy lip’s proud curve, 
And stir the depths of thy sad eyes! I would, 
O Belteshazzar, that it were my power 
To grant thy prayer! 
Melzar shall come to thee! 


DANIEL. 


Prove, I beseech thee, for ten days, the food 
We ask of thee! And to thy servants give 
Water to drink and pulse to eat! And then 
Our countenances shall be looked upon 
Before thee, and the countenance of them 
That eat the portion of the king’s meat! As 
Thou seest shalt thou deal with us! 


MELZAR. 
I will 


Consent to prove thee and thy fellows, as 
Thou sayest, in ten days! 


DANIEL. 


Thou shalt behold 

Us fairer than the fairest of our race ; 
For He in whom we trust — the King of kings, 
Jehovah is His name — hath power to bring 
Light out of darkness, unto whom obey 
His will! 

My brethren, He hath heard our cry, 
And turned the hearts of Melzar and his prince 


To grant our prayer! Praise be to Him! 


- A. 
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OLD TAGHKONIC AGAIN. 


Tue people who live under the Taghkonic range, and near its 
highest peak, protest against the new christening of their favorite 
mountain. They resist the innovation of “Mount Everett,” and have 
remonstrated against it in the Berkshire papers. We should be very 
sorry to give any currency to the new name which so grates upon 
their old and cherished associations, and which we dislike and regard 
as a cockneyism as much as themselves. The truth of the matter 
we suppose to be, that this grand old peak was called by the Indians 
“Taghkonic,” and has always been called so by the people who live 
near it. Naturally, and in the course of time, it gave its name to 
the whole range, and as such the Berkshire ridge is known in the 
geographies. It will not be possible now to bring back the name 
and keep it under its original limitations; and the monarch of the 
range will have to share it with all his brethren. But it belongs to 
him par excellence, and when necessary to prevent confusion we must 
say the TacuKonic Prax, to distinguish him from the group out of 
which and over which he towers'in his hoary majesty. 

Professor Hitchcock first named the peak “Mount Everett,” in his 
geological survey. The name has not yet obtained currency either 
in our local or general literature, and we have no wish to help give 
it any; not from disrespect to the name itself, which suggests so 
much of beauty and grace, but because we want nothing to do in any 
new christening of this ancient patriarch of the hills. We stick to 
the old Indian names, and vote against these innovations with both 
our hands, and we hope the old peak will look black from among the 
thunder-clouds upon everybody that calls him “ Mount Everett.” 

Ss. 


TO “A CONSTANT READER.” 


Some difficulties have been very kindly suggested to us touching 
“the Subordination System,” —a history of which was given in our 
July number. We must by no means be understood as implying 
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that the personality of Christ is only an “appearance,” and evanished 
when the Logos “returned into the Divine Organism.” 

1. Touching “the double nature” of Christ, it seems to us that 
we confuse ourselves without any necessity for doing so. Practically, 
we all believe it in some form, who allow that Christ was supernatu- 
rally endowed above all other men, and yet had the nature of all 
other men. The Logos doctrine certainly implies a double nature in 
Christ, but involves no such difficulties as are connected with it in 
the Tritheistic theology. On this point we would refer “A Constant 
Reader” to the article on “The Divinely Human” in our May 
number. 

2. Not only the personality of Christ does not vanish after his 
resurrection, but continues as the form of the Logos brought nearer 
to men and more tenderly adapted to all their states. This topic 
opens the whole subject of our Lord’s glorification, ascension, and 
coming again in spirit. The process of his glorification was the grad- 
ual extrusion of the finite and suffering nature, and the coming down 
in its place of the indwelling Divinity, so that God, in consequence 
of the incarnation, can reach us as never before, and adapt Divine 
influences to us. Hence a new dispensation of the Spirit after the 
ascension of Christ. On this subject, if we remember rightly, the 
sermon of Rev. Wm. B. Hayden, in the last October number of the 
Magazine, had some very clear illustrations. S. 


“CHILDREN’S PRATTLE.” 


We take the following from Hans Christian Andersen’s Sand-Hills of 
Jutland, for the special instruction of our little readers. 


At the merchant’s house there was a large party of children,— 
rich people’s children and great people’s children. The merchant 
was a man of good standing in society, and a learned man. He had 
taken, in his youth, a college examination. He had been kept to his 
studies by his worthy father, who had not gone very deep into learn- 
ing himself, but was honest and active. He had made money, and 
the merchant had increased the fortune left to him. He had intellect, 
and heart too; but less was said of these good qualities than of his 
money. 

There visited at his house several distinguished persons, both peo- 
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ple of birth, as it is called, and people of talents, as it is called, — 
people who came under both of these heads, and people who came 
under neither of these heads. The meeting now in question was a 
children’s party, where there was childish talk ; and children gen- 
erally speak like parrots. 

There was one little girl so excessively proud. She had been 
flattered into her foolish pride by the servants, not by her parents, — 
they were too sensible too have done that. Her father was Kammer- 
junker,* and she thought this was monstrously grand. 

“T am a court child,” she said. ‘ 

She might as well have been a cellar child, as far as she was her- 
self concerned; and she informed the other children that she was 
“born” (well born, she meant); that when people were not “born,” 
they could never be anybody ; and that, however much they might 
read, however clever and industrious they might be, if they were not 
“born,” they could never become great. 

* And those whose names end in ‘sen,’” she continued, “are all 
low people, and can never be of any consequence in the world. 
Ladies and gentlemen would put their hands on their sides, and keep 
them at a distance, these ‘sen —sens’!” And she threw herself 
into the attitude she had described, and stuck her pretty little arms 
akimbo, to show how people of her grade would carry themselves in 
the presence of such common creatures. She really looked very 
pretty. 

But the merchant’s little daughter became extremely angry. Her 
father was called “Madsen,” and that name, she knew, ended in 
“sen;” so she said, as proudly as she could, — 

“ But my father can buy hundreds of rix-dollars’ worth of sugar- 
plums, and think nothing of it. Can your father do that?” 

“That’s all very well,” said the little daughter of a popular jour- 
nalist ; “ but my father can put both of your fathers and all ‘ fathers’ 
into the newspaper. Every one is afraid of him, my mother says ; 
for it is my father who rules everything through the newspaper.” 
And the little girl tossed her head and strutted about as if she thought 
herself a princess. 

But on the outside of the half-open door stood a poor little boy 
peeping in. It was, of course, out of the question that so poor a 
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* A title at court. 
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child should enter the drawing-room, but he had been turning 
the spit for the cook, and he had obtained permission to look in be- 
hind the door at the splendidly dressed children who were amusing 
themselves, and that was a treat to him. 

He would have liked to have been one of them, he thought; but 
at that moment he heard what had been said, and it was enough to 
make him very sad. Not one shilling had his parents at home to 
spare. They were not able to set up a newspaper, to say nothing of 
writing for one. And the worse was yet to come; for his father’s 
name, and of course also his own name, certainly ended in “sen.” 
He, therefore, could never become anybody in this world. This was 
very disheartening. Though he felt assured that he was born, it was 
impossible to think otherwise. 

This was what passed that evening. 


Several years had elapsed, and during their course the children 
had grown up to be men and women. 

There stood in the town a handsome house, which was filled with 
magnificent objects of art. Every one went to see it. Even people 
who lived at a distance came to town to see it. Which prodigy, 
among the children we have spoken of, could call that edifice his or 
hers? It is easy to tell that. No; it is not so easy, after all. That 
house belonged to the poor little boy, who became somebody, although 
his name did end in “ sen,” — THORWALDSEN ! 

And the three other children, — the children of high birth, money, 
and literary arrogance? Yes; there is nothing to be said about 
them. They are all alike. They grew up to be all respectable, 
comfortable, and commonplace. They were well-meaning people. 
What they had formerly said and thought was only — CHILDREN’S 
PRATTLE. 





THE first commandment driveth on all the rest. 

As the faith is, so is also God. 

God stayeth not quite away, though he stayeth long. 
Idolatry is the imagination of the heart. 
Unfaithfulness is also stealing. 

Backbiting is meddling with God’s judgment. 
Despair maketh priests and friars. 
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The Rock of Ages: or, Scripture Testimony to the one Eternal 
Godhead of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. By Epwarp 
Henry Bicxerstetn, M. A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Hamp- 
stead, with an Introduction by the Rev. F. D. Huntineron, D. D. 
Boston: E. P. Dutton and Company. — This book and the Introduc- 
tion are intended, by Dr. Huntington, as a rejoinder to the strictures 
upon his Sermon in defence of the Trinity. The book is a plea, not 
for the Tri-unity, but for Tritheism. The doctrine of one God is only 
preserved in words; the whole argument is for three persons, each of 
whom has separately and in himself the attributes of Supreme Divin- 
ity. The Introduction does not take up the argument at all, but 
abounds in disparagements — it strikes us rather ill-natured — of the 
communion which the writer has renounced, appeals to Church au- 
thority as an “obstinate fact,” and claims for his own party the spe- 
cial gift of the Holy Ghost. We close the book with the reassured 
conviction that Tritheism is a thing of the past, fleeing for shelter 
to dogmatism and ghostly authority, with no hold upon the living 
future. Dr. Huntington ignores the truth that a Church may con- 
tinue in unbroken line for ages, and grow corrupt in spirit and doc- 
trine within, and in practice without, and so become apostate. The 
Jewish Church was whole and in regular succession when it rejected 
and crucified the Saviour. The same may be and will be at his sec- 
ond or spiritual coming. The Church, after the close of the fourth 
century, showed every sign of apostasy ; and the ages of darkness and 
blood, inquisitions, burnings, Piedmontese slaughters, Te Deums for 
St. Bartholomew massacres, Puritan manglings, Lambeth dungeons 
and thumb-screws, Scotch hangings and drownings, are “facts” rath- 
er more “obstinate” than Dr. Huntington’s rhetorical assumptions 
and claims to a church monopoly of the Holy Spirit. To go back 
to this ghastly ecclesiasticism were as if the saints in glory should 
come back to put on their grave-clothes. Dr. Huntington speaks of 
the Unitarian “ isolation,” not seeming to consider that he is still iso- 
lated himself, and that he is a heretic in Christendom till he goes 
over to Rome. S. 
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Introduction to the Study of International Law, designed as an 
Aid in Teaching and in Historical Studies. By Turopore D. 
Wootsey, President of Yale College. Boston: James Munroe & 
Co. 1860.— President Woolsey has succeeded in preparing a book 
upon a subject of the first importance, which supplies within a small 
compass a very large amount of needful information and careful 
reasoning. It is not merely intended and fitted for use as a college 
manual, but will be serviceable and interesting to the general student 
and even reader. E. 


Christ our Life: the Scriptural Argument for Immortality 
through Christ alone. By C. F. Hupson, Author of “Debt and 
Grace related to the Doctrine of a Future Life.” Boston: Published 
by John P. Jewett and Company. 1860.— The mind and heart of 
the Christian Church in Germany, England, and America are much 
occupied in these days with inquiries into the Gospel revelations 
concerning the retributions of the future state. Mr. Hudson is an 
enthusiastic student of the subject, and labors with most refreshing 
earnestness to explain, illustrate, and defend what he believes to be 
Scripture truth in the matter. Every sincere disciple will find great 
help from his books; in common with the writings of Olshausen, 
Tholuck, Maurice, Kingsley, they make it very plain that the popu- 
lar doctrine of Retribution must be reconsidered and restated. We 
have not yet found time to read “ Christ our Life” save in detached 
passages, but we intend to take the book in hand, and believe that 
we shall be largely rewarded for the study. E. 


How to enjoy Life: or, Physical and Mental Hygiene. By Wo. 
M. Cornett, M.D. Philadelphia: James Challen and Son. 1860. 
— “How to enjoy Life” is often least understood by those who make 
a business of enjoyment, whilst those who are only bent upon accom- 
plishing some purpose, personal or impersonal, are very likely to 
neglect physical or moral laws in their haste, and so come to grief. 
Dr. Cornell has given in this sensible, though somewhat rambling 
and gossipy book, many hints which will be useful to all who desire 
to live well and happily in this world. E. 


Home and College. A Public Address delivered in the Hall of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, March 8, 1860. By F. D. 
Huntineton, Preacher to the University, and Plummer Professor 
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of Christian Morals in Harvard College. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, 
Lee, & Co. 1860.— Professor Huntington is never so happy as 
when unfolding a concrete and practical topic; and this little book is 
in his best vein, — wise, Christian, direct, earnest, eloquent. When 
@ man can so write and speak, we need not give ourselves much con- 
cern as to what branch of Christ’s body he chooses to labor with; he 
is sowing good seed, and the Lord will provide good ground, and the 
harvest shall not fail. E. 


Quaker Quiddities: or, Friends in Council. .A Colloquy. Bos- 
ton: Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co. 1860.—The Quakers too are 
on their way to join the great company of those who can build only 
on Christ, and can magnify no longer mere forms of truths or forms 
of forms. The movement is to be noticed in all denominations; it 
severs them all into Old School and New School, High and Low, 
Narrow and Broad. The “ Quiddities ” will help forward our gentle 
brethren and sisters very pleasantly, though not very vigorously or 
heroically, in the right direction, and contain much matter which the 
Friends may well ponder in their silent meetings. What they want, 
however, —indeed what we all want, —is not so much outward change 
as to be flooded with the Spirit; and as the Spirit never repeats him- 
self, we shall not have the old forms, the “thee and thou,” &c., in 
these days, but new bottles for the new wine. E. 


The American Ecclesiastical Year-Book, containing, 1. The Pres- 
ent Religious Statistics of the World. 2. A Brief Religious History 
of all Denominations in all Countries during the Past Year. Vol. I. 
The Religious Statistics and History of the Year‘1859. By Avex- 
ANDER J. ScueEm, Professor of Hebrew and Modern Languages in 
Dickinson College. New York: H. Dayton. 1860. — This is 
just one of those works which can be well prepared only at a 
great expense of careful research, and yet bring no reward in 
fame, falling, in this respect, even behind the Dictionary. We 
are all the more desirous to thank the compiler for a book to which 
we shall have frequent occasion to refer, and which seems to have 
been conscientiously and ably put together. E. 





The Signet Ring, and other Gems. From the Dutch of Rev. J. 
De Lierpe. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1860.— We have read 
the first two stories in this volume, and like very much their spirit 
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and aim. Ifthe others are as good as these, the book deserves to be 
warmly commended to all who would find instruction blended with 
entertainment. E. 


Remembered Words from the Sermons of Rev. I. Nichols, Late 
Pastor of the First Parish in Portland, Maine. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co.— A small volume, beautifully printed and bound, 
containing choice things as a remembrancer of a good man. 


American National Lyrics and Sonnets. By O. Prescotr Hi1- 
LER. Boston: Otis Clapp.— Very good patriotism, and very poor 
poetry. 

Autobiographical Recollections of the late Charles Robert Leslie, 
R. A., with a Prefatory Essay on Leslie as an Artist, and Selections 
from his Correspondence. By Tom Tarytor, EsQg. With Portrait. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. — This is a very interesting book, and 
abounds in pleasant anecdote and gossip respecting some of the dis- 
tinguished contemporaries of Leslie, including Coleridge, Sir Walter 
Scott, Charles Lamb, Sidney Smith, Wordsworth, Rogers, Washing- 
ton Irving, and Washington Allston. Mr. Leslie maintained a famil- 
iar correspondence with Irving, from which selections are made of 
Irving’s letters, characterized by his quiet and genial humor. It will 
be a good book for the dog-days. S. 


The Sand-Hills of Jutland. By Hans Curist1an ANDERSEN, 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. — Here are eighteen of Andersen’s 
stories, — wild, fantastic, droll, lively, and always with a good pur- 
pose, and always illustrative of some important practical truth. 
“ Something,” “Children’s Prattle,” and “'The Child in the Grave,” 
are admirable. It is a book mightily to take the fancy of young 
readers, and is calculated to make any readers better and more 
hopeful for the perusal. Ss. 


“ Memoirs of a Saintly Friend.”—It having been intimated in 
some quarters that our Memoir of a Saintly Friend was too much 
spun out, and knowing that it is to be published in a volume, we 
drop the further publication of it in our periodical; although the 
West India Journal is full of interesting matter of the same nature 
as Mrs. Child’s late publication, “The Right Way and the Safe 
Way,” which we hereby commend to the earnest perusal of every 
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one who doubts the feasibility of immediate emancipation. The ulti- 
mate development of Mr. Jackson’s own mind and opinions as he 
pursued his Christian career, together with a review of his historical 
work upon “ The Christian Ministry,” was to have closed this series 
of papers; but we think enough has been published to insure the 
perusal of the entire volume when it shall appear. 


PAMPHLETS. 


A Memorial of the Federal Street Meeting-House. A Discourse 
preached on Sunday Morning, March 13, 1859. By Rev. Ezra S. 
Gannett ; and Addresses delivered in the Afternoon of that Day, by 
Rev. S. B. Cruft, Rev. F. W. Holland, Rev. A. Smith, Rev. R. P. 
Rogers, Rev. R. C. Waterston. With an Appendix. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, Lee, & Co. 1860.— The Soul’s Salvation through Faith 
in Christ. A Sermon preached at the Ordination of John C. Kim- 
ball, as Pastor of the First Parish, Beverley, Mass., Thursday, De- 
cember 29, 1859. By Ezra S. Gannett. With the Charge, Right 
Hand of Fellowship, and Address to the People. Boston: Printed 
by John Wilson and Son. 1860.— Profitable both of them for 
those who would reverently and gratefully recall the past, or wisely 
improve the present. The Appendix to the Memorial contains, 
besides interesting engravings of the houses of worship which 
have been successively occupied by the Society, much valuable his- 
toric matter. E. 


A Discourse preached in the West Church on Theodore Parker. 
By C. A. Bartol. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co.— A Dis- 
course delivered in the Church of the Unity after the Death of Theo- 
dore Parker. By George H. Hepworth. Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & 
Co. — Theodore Parker. A Sermon preached in New York, June 
10, 1860. By Rev. O. B. Frothingham. Boston: Walker, Wise, 
& Co. — The Constitution changed, and Slavery naturalized by the 
Usurpations of the Supreme Court. Speech of Hon. James Ashley, 
of Ohio, in the United States House of Representatives, May 29, 
1860. 











